From the over-world of substance was breathed spirit-matter, the mystic twin, 
and through manifested sex it found its other self within itself. Through love 
and sacrifice it now has solved a greater mystery: has found, as Christ, as Soul, 
itself through all: that l-am-Thou-and-Thou-art-1.—THE Zop1iac. 
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SOUL. 


\ OUL as represented by the sign of the zodiac aquarius is 
on the same plane as substance (gemini), but the dif- 
ference in degree of development toward final attain- 

ment is almost incalculable. It is the difference between the 
beginning of duality from unity, in the unmanifested world, 
and the attainment of the conscious intelligent union of duality 


in soul. 


Substance is that unmanifested primordial root from which 
spirit-matter, at the beginning of every period of evolution, 
is breathed (cancer) into manifestation and becomes the vis- 
ible and invisible universes and worlds and all forms. Then 
all pass away and are finally resolved (through capricorn) 
into the original root substance (gemini), to be again breathed 
out into manifestation and again resolved. So too at the be- 
ginning of each earth life, what we call man is breathed from 
substance as spirit-matter, assumes visible form and unless he 
attains conscious immortality in that life, the material of which 
he is composed is resolved through the various states into the 
original substance of his world to be breathed out again until 
he does attain conscious immortality, and unites and becomes 
one with soul. 

When substance is breathed out as spirit-matter it enters the 
ocean of life, which is invisible and not to be detected by the 
physical senses, but may be perceived in its actions on its own 
plane, which is the plane of thought, (leo—sagittary). Spirit- 
matter as life is ever seeking expression. It enters into the 
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invisible forms of germs, and expands, precipitates, and builds 
itself and the invisible forms into visibility. It continues to 
precipitate and expand form which developes into sex, the most 
active expression of duality in the manifested world. Through 
sex desire is developed to the highest degree, and by the action 
of the breath it is fused into thought. Desire will remain on 
its own plane which is the plane of forms and desires (virgo— 
scorpio), but through thought it can be changed, transformed 
and developed. 

Soul is a term which is used in an indiscriminate manner and 
ubiquitously. Its use would indicate that it was an indefinate 
quality to be qualified and colored by the word preceding or 
following; for instance, world soul, animal soul, human soul, 
divine soul, universal soul, mineral soul. Soul is in all things 
as all things are in soul, but all things are not conscious of the 
presence of soul. Soul is present in all matter to the full de- 
gree that matter is ready to conceive and perceive it. If in- 
telligently used, all the general and indiscriminate uses to which 
the term is now put may be understood with definiteness. Thus 
in speaking of elemental soul, we mean thereby an atom, force, 
or element of nature. By mineral soul, we designate the form, 
molecule, or magnetism which holds or unites the atoms or 
elements of which it is composed. By vegetable soul, is meant 
the life, germ, or cell which precipitates the forces into form 
and causes form to expand and grow into orderly design. We 
call animal soul, the desire or energy or latent fire, made active 
by contact with breath, which surrounds, dwells in, controls, 
consumes, and reproduces its forms. Human soul is the name 
for that portion or phase of the mind or individuality or self 
conscious I-am-I principle which inearnates in man and which 
struggles with desire and its forms for control and mastery. 
Universal divine soul is the intelligent all conscious veil, ves- 
ture, and vehicle of the presence of the ineffable One Conscious- 
ness. 

Soul is not substance though soul is the end and highest de- 
velopment of substance, the two opposites on the same plane; 
soul is not breath though soul acts through breath in the awak- 
ening of all life; soul is not life and though it is the opposite of 
life (leo—aquarius) yet soul is the principle of unity in all of the 
manifestations of life; soul is not form though soul relates all 
forms to each other in that in which they live and move and have 
their being. Soul is not sex though soul uses the sexes as its 
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symbol, duality, and by its presence as the divine androgyne in 
each human being it enables the mind to balance and equalize 
spirit-matter through sex and to resolve it into soul. Soul 
is not desire though soul is the selfless love of which desire is 
the restless, turbid, sensuous, untrained aspect. Soul is not 
thovrght though soul reflects itself in thought that through 
thought all life and the lower forms may be raised to higher. 
Soul is not individuality though soul is the wisdom in indi- 
viduality which enables individuality to sacrifice its person- 
ality and to expand its identity and to identify itself with all 
other individualities and thus to find that perfect expression 
of love which individuality seeks. 

Soul is a conscious intelligent principle which interpenetrates, 
links, and relates every atom in the universe with every other 
atom and all together. As. it links and relates atoms and relates 
in conscious progressive degrees the mineral, vegetable, animal, 
and human kingdoms, so it also relates the visible with the in- 
visible kingdoms, world with world, and each with all. 

As a human principle soul is the humanity in man, the con- 
sciousness of which makes the whole world kin and the sel- 
fish man a Christ. Soul is the conscious principle which brings 
comfort to the sorrowing, rest to the weary, strength to the 
struggling aspirant, wisdom to those who know, and silent peace 
to the wise. Soul is the all conscious principle, the divine veil 
of Consciousness. Soul is conscious of all things but only 
the self-conscious being may become self-conscious of and in 
and as soul. Soul is the principle of universal Jove in which all 
things are sustained. 

Soul is without form. It is the same as Christ and Christ 
has no form. ‘‘The Christ’’ is Soul functioning through an 
incarnated individuality. 

Unconscious of the presence of soul, the ignorant and the sel- 
fish and the vicious strive against it even as the infant strug- 
gles against the efforts of its mother to relieve it. Yet soul deals 
as gently with all who oppose it as a mother with the blind fury 
of her infant. 

When romancers write of the love which causes a man or 
woman to sacrifice him or herself for the beloved, both youth 
and maid thrill and are elated at the reading. Older folk think 
of the strength and nobility of character of the hero. Both 
young and old will think of and connect themselves with the 
character. But when sages write of the love which prompted 
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the Christ or any other ‘‘savior of the world’’ to sacrifice him- 
self for his beloved—humanity— youth and maid will tremble 
at the thought and regard it as a subject to be consideerd after 
they are old, or by those who are tired of or through with life, 
when death is near. The old folk revere and contemplate the 
savior with religious awe, but neither young nor old will connect 
themselves with the act nor the one who did it, except it be to 
believe in and to profit by the action of ‘‘the savior.’’ And 
yet the love or self-sacrifice of a lover for the beloved or of a 
mother for her child, is the same principle, though infinitely 
expanded, which impels the Christ to give up the personality 
and to expand the individuality from the narrow bounds of the 
limited personality into the whole and through the entire hu- 
manity. This love or sacrifice is not within the experience of 
the ordinary man or woman, and so they regard it as super- 
human and beyond them, and not of their kind. Their kind is 
the human love of man and woman and parent and child and the 
sacrifice of and for each other. Self-sacrifice is the spirit of 
love, and love delights in sacrifice because through sacrifice 
love finds its most perfect expression and happiness. The idea 
is the same in each, the difference is that the lover and the 
mother act impulsively whereas the Christ acts intelligently, 
and the love is more comprehensive and immeasurably greater. 

For the purpose of building up individuality, [-am-I-ness, the 
raising of matter to a state where it is conscious of itself and 
its identity as an individuality, for that purpose selfishness is 
developed. When individuality has been attained to, then the 
feeling of selfishness has served its purpose and must be aban- 
doned. Spirit-matter is no longer spirit-matter. It is united 
into the one substance, now conscious as [-am-Thou-and-Thou- 
art-I. There the murderer and the murdered, the harlot and 
the vestal, the fool and the wise are one. That which makes them 
one is Christ, Soul. 

The solvent of selfishness is love. We overcome selfishness 
by love. The little love, the human love, in one’s own little 
world, is the harbinger of the love which is Christ, Soul. 

Soul first announces its presence in man as conscience, the 
single voice. The single voice amidst the myriad voices of his 
world prompts him to acts of selflessness and awakens within 
him his fellowship with man. If the single voice is followed 
when perceived it will speak through every act of life; soul will 
then reveal itself to him through the voice of humanity in him 
as the soul of humanity, universal brotherhood. He will then 
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become a brother, will then know the I-am-Thou-and-Thou-art- 
I consciousness, become a ‘‘savior of the world,’’ and be at one 
with soul. 

The becoming conscious of soul must be done while individu- 
ality is incarnated in a human body and living in this physical 
world. It cannot be done before birth or after death or outside 
the physical body. It must be done within the body. One must 
become conscious of soul within one’s own physical body before 
soul can be fully known outside the physical body. This was 
referred to in the editorial on the problem of ‘‘Sex,’’ (libra). 
THe Worp, volume II, number 1, in the paragraph beginning on 
page 6. 

It is said by ever-living teachers, and in some scriptures, 
that in whom the spirit wills, it choses to reveal itself. This 
means that only in those who are qualified by physical, 
moral, mental, and spiritual fitness, and at the proper time, will 
soul become known as the revelation, light, new birth, bap- 
tism, or illumination. The man then lives in and is conscious 
of a new life and his real work, and has a new name. Thus it 
was that when Jesus was baptized—that is to say, when the di- 
vine mind fully incarnated—he became and was ealled the 
Christ; then began his ministry. Thus also it was that Gautama 
while meditating under the Bo tree—the sacred tree in the phys- 
ical body—attained illumination. That is to say, soul revealed 
itself in him, and he was called theBuddha, the enlightened, and 
he began his ministry among men. 

At certain moments in the lives of an individual there wells 
up from within a conscious expansion of conscidrsness, from the 
little affairs of humdrum worldly life in the work-a-day world to 
an interior world which permeates, surrounds, supports, and 
extends beyond this poor little world of ours. In a breath, in a 
flash, in an instant of time, time ceases and this interior world 
opens out from within. More brilliant than myriad suns it 
opens in a blaze of light which does not blind or burn. The 
world with its restless oceans, swarming continents, rushing 
commerce, and many colored whirlpools of civilization; its lone- 
ly deserts, rose gardens, snow-capped cloud-pierecing mountains ; 
its vermin, birds, wild beasts and men; its halls of science, 
pleasure, worship; all forms on the sun and the earth and the 
moon and the stars are transformed and become glorified and 
divine by the supernal beauty and shadowless light which ra- 
diates through all from the interior realm of soul. Then the 
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little brood of angers, hatreds, envies, vanities, prides, greeds, 
lusts of this little earth disappears in the love and power and 
wisdom which reigns in the realm of soul, within and outside of 
time. The individual who has been thus conscious slips back 
from infinity into time. But he has seen the light, he has felt 
the power, he has heard the voice. And though not yet freed, he 
no longer laughs and groans and clings to the iron cross of time 
though he may be borne around by it. He thenceforth lives to 
turn the thorns and stony places of the earth into green pastures 
and fertile fields; to draw out from the darkness the squirming, 
creeping, crawling things, and train them to stand in and endure 
the light; to help the dumb who leok down and walk with hands 
and feet on the earth to stand upright and reach upward for the 
light; lives to sing the song of life into the world; to ease the 
burdens; to kindle in the hearts of those who aspire, the fire of 
sacrifice which is the love of soul; to give to the time-servers who 
sing the song of time on the sharp and flat of pain and pleasure, 
and who turn self-bound on the iron cross of time, the ever new 
song of the soul: the love of self-sacrifice. Thus he lives to help 
others ; and so while living, acting, ana loving in silence, he over- 
comes life by thought, form by knowledge, sex by wisdom, desire 
by will, and, gaining wisdom, he gives up himself in the sacri- 
fice of love and passes from his own life into the life of all 
humanity. 

After first seeing the light and feeling the power and hearing 
the voice, one will not at once pass into the realm of soul. He 
will live many lives on earth, and in each life will walk silently 
and unknown over the path of forms until his selfless action 
shall cause the realm of soul again to open out from within when 
he will again receive the selfless love, the living power, and the 
silent wisdom. Then he will follow the deathless ones who have 
travelled beforc on the deathless path of Consciousness. 





SACRIFICE. 


By TownsEnpD ALLEN. 


Who seeks to learn the wisdom of the sage, 
The secret occult lore of ancient age, 
Must give up all nor count at all the gift; 
Then, only then, the veils begin to lift. 
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THE CORNER-STONE OF THEOSOPHY. 
By G. A. MarsHatu. 


N a paper published in the Path for February, 1896, (Vol. X, 
p. 340) under the title ‘‘The Subjective and the Objective,” 
an attempt was made by the present writer to lay a founda- 

tion for greater clearness in the use of these terms, and for a bet- 
ter understanding of the relation which they denote. The descrip- 
tion in book vii of Plato’s ‘‘Republic,’’ of men so confined in 
a cave that they see only the shadows of things on the wall in 
front of them, and not the things themselves, was used as an 
illustration, the wall and the shadows being taken to represent 
the objective. It is the present purpose to trace this relation 
a little further, and to show in the light thus obtained the cor- 
ner-stone of the theosophical system, as indeed of every system 
of philosophy worthy of the name. 

It has been said that subjective phenomena constitute that 
class which transpires in consciousness, while the other class, 
or objective phenomena, transpires in space. This is expressed 
or implied in every philosophy, by speaking of the latter as ex- 
isting without, and of the former as existing within. To the 
same purport is the use of the word intuition, or insight, as 
the name of the faculty by which subjective phenomena are ob- 
served. It is by looking within, by exploring the world of con- 
sciousness, in a word, by intuition, that spiritual wisdom is 
gained. 

It must be remembered that our intellectual habits, our meth- 
ods of thinking, and the limitations of language, compel us to 
speak of subjective phenomena in terms of space and time. This 
gives rise to confusing paradoxes which can only be understood 
by the aid of the inner light, and which cannot, at present, be 
adequately explained in words. The truth of spirit cannot be 
expressed fully in the language of sense or of intellect; but the 
Roentgen ray of intuitive perception may be able to read the 
inner meaning. Note the literal absurdity of the old hymn: 


‘‘Beyond the bounds of time and space, 
Look forward to that heavenly place, 
The saints’ secure abode; 
On faith’s strong eagle pinions rise, 
And force a passage to the skies, 
And seale the mount of God.’’ 
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That there should be a place on a mountain in the skies, be- 
yond the limits of time and space, is in the eye of the intellect 
an amazing absurdity; but the eye of that faith which is ‘‘the 
substance of things hoped for and the evidence of things un- 
seen’’—that faith which is not credulity but intuition—pene- 
trates the husk of the letter and realizes to itself the sublime 
conception of the poet. Fortunately, the opening of this eye 
of faith is not dependent on intellectual culture. There are mul- 
titudes of people whom the world despises as ignorant, but who, 
being pure in heart, have seen God. They cannot explain to 
the world what they have seen, not because they are not learned 
in the language of earth, but because, as St. Paul found when 
he was caught up into heaven, such things are, in the language 
of earth, unspeakable. 

The thorough-going materialist ignores the intuitive faculty, 
and admits nothing that he cannot measure and weigh, and 
bring within the categories of literal space and time—categories 
which include only the objects of sense-perception. To him, the 
activities of the intellect are only modes of motion, and are the 
immediate product of molecular vibration. If he is by edu- 
cation a professor of the Christian or any other religious faith, 
he is so by sheer belief or credulity, and looks forward to an 
eternal life in his physical body, renewed and made immortal 
by a literal resurrection of the flesh. If the objective phenom- 
ena of spiritualism are presented to him with such evidence as 
he cannot put aside, he will see in the ‘‘summer land’’ a realiza- 
tion of such a resurrection, where the dead have received a new 
body rather than a renewal of the old one. To such a person, 
subjective perception is but another name for hallucination. 

Probably the mass of mankind with whom we have to deal, 
and to whom we must appeal if we would make the theosoph- 
ical movement successful, holds views largely resembling that 
last above stated. For them, the physical body is the man; the 
soul is either a faculty of the body, or is created when the body 
is begotten, or is implanted in it at some later period—perhaps 
when it is brought to the baptismal font. The soul is a germ 
only, and grows as the body grows, or is developed by suitable 
soul-food. It may be nourished and become immortal, or it 
may be neglected and perish, or it may grow through neglect 
and improper food into an immortality of evil and suffering. 

These views are not in the average mind clearly thought out 
and understood, but they pervade the mental atmosphere and 
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are taken for granted in a very hazy and indefinite manner. 
They are associated usually with the further opinion, held in 
an equally hazy way, that by some influence from without, and 
by complying with some conditions more cr less formal, the sin- 
stained soul may be in a moment lifted from its degradation, 
cleansed from the stain of evil living, and made ready for the 
eternal enjoyment of a kind of life for which it has always felt 
the greatest aversion. 

To those who hold these views, God is a mere objective real- 
ity. Ask any one you may casually meet, what is his idea of 
God, and the chances are that he wil! either stare in blank amaze- 
ment, as if it had never occurred to him to consider whether he 
had any such idea or not, or that he will make an answer which 
will show that he views the Deity as an indefinitely magnified 
man—a being like man, but with infinite, or more properly speak- 
ing indefinite, power, knowledge, and alll the human attributes. 

Much, very much can be done by intellectual teaching to clear 
away the fog that beclouds the minds of men on this and all 
related topics. If men will listen, and read, and think, they 
can be brought to have a clearer intellectual apprehension of 
the fact that the body is not the man; that man is a soul and 
has a body; that the soul has always existed, and has in turn 
inhabited a succession of bodies; that the development of the 
soul is not accomplished by spasmodic efforts, but only by a 
slow and gradual growth; that the highest intellectual concep- 
tion of the Deity is that the Over-soul, encompassing, over- 
shadowing, permeating every soul of man, ready with efficient 
aid for every one who will turn his eyes toward the light of truth 
and ‘‘work out his own salvation, knowing that it is God who 
works in him.”’ 

When these and similar questions have been critically ex- 
amined in the light of reason, and systematic effort has been 
made to bring the life into accord with the principles thus dis- 
covered and formulated, there will come a time when a clearer 
light will begin to be discerned. This is a spiritual light which 
is the heritage of all, but which has been in the greater number 
obscured by too close attention to material things. The Third 
Hye, to which reference is made in the Secret Doctrine, grad- 
ually awakes and assumes its function. So strong, however, 
is the power of habit, that the subjects of intuition at first ap- 
pear to be , and | to exist in externas ee 
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In one aspect, the cave described by Plato may be said to rep- 
resent the limitations of the ideas of space and time. It is only 
when the discovery is made that these ideas are limitations and 
are not universally necessary, but only necessary in relation to 
our finite intellect, that the mouth of the cave is reached, and 
the faculty of intuition or spiritual sight fully awakes and freely 
explores the realm of consciousness—the world of thought. 
Here the higher Manas, the Thinker, is at home. Here limita- 
tions are not known, except in degrees of clearness of vision. 
The most distant objects, as distance is measured by the intel- 
lect, whether in space or time, may be reached as instantaneously 
as the nearest. 

As above stated, we at first relate all ideas in the world of 
thought, or the spiritual world, to our intellectual conceptions 
as objective. Later, we discover that the true relation is to 
states of consciousness, which are more or less inner in the fig- 
urative sense. We may call this sense of inwardness a ‘‘fourth 
dimension’’; it is not a dimension in truth, but the figure of 
speech may aid in its contemplation, if used as an aid and not 
as an end. 

When the external sense is paralyzed, and the body is quies- 
cent, we may see the states of consciousness as the rungs of a 
ladder, whose foot is on the earth and whose top is in heaven. 
In an esctacy of spiritual exaltation, we may see the Lord—the 
Over-soul—the Higher Self—at the top of the ladder, and His 
messengers passing up and down upon it. Here, at the top of 
the ladder—in the highest state of consciousness conceivable 
by us—all souls meet in the Over-soul, and humanity becomes 
in very deed a Universal Brotherhood. The limitations of time 
and space drop away, all nature becomes resolved into states 
of consciousness, and the distinction between subjective and ob- 
jective disappears. This is the goal toward which we work; it 
may be long before we reap its full fruition. 

It has been well said that the first inquiry concerning any 
theory of the Universe or of man, or concerning any religious 
or philosophical system is, what does it postulate about God? 
is God a personal, extra-cosmic, anthropomorphic being? Is 
He an infinitely glorious and powerful Person, dwelling in some 
local Heaven outside the universe, which He has created and 
which He maintains and governs? This is one view. Or sec- 
ondly, is the Deity only a name by which Universal Law is de- 
noted. This may mean that Law is a universal entity, having 
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an intelligence and a consciousness of its own, or it may be a 
denial of God, and a deification of mere blind force, whether 
working in the spiritual or the material world. Or again a 
third postulation may present the Deity to us as all-pervading 
Love, as infinite, divine Compassion. Not love as a relation be- 
tween lover and beloved, but absolute, all-embracing and all- 
uniting love, by virtue of which all souls are one in the Over- 
soul. If we examine these three postulates carefully, we shall 
find that they furnish an illustration of the fact that there is 
no error so flagrant that it has not in it a germ of truth. 

A writer in the Theosophist for December, 1882, (vol. iv, p. 
74), has the following: 

‘‘Now there are many good men who believe in a Personal 
God, a radiant, glorified man, with head and body and limbs; 
and they draw pictures of him (those who have haunted the gal- 
leries of Europe only know what glorious idealizations of the 
‘human form divine’ this belief has inspired), and they attribute 
to him human feelings, . . . and love him as a veritable 
Father in Heaven.”’ 

There is truth in this view of God, but not the whole truth. 
The artist sees in his inner consciousness the highest ideal he 
is capable of conceiving, and he renders this ideal objectively 
in the statue or the painting. In like manner the intellectual 
giant sees the reign of law throughout the universe, and con- 
templating the grand harmonies everywhere present, says with 
Plato that God is a geometrician. That God is Love—that God 
is The Good—is a conception as old as Hermes Trismegistus and 
the psalmist David; but it is too often taken out of its proper 
relation and made objective by interpreting it into God is good, 
God is loving. 

These three views, if held in the light of intuition, and con- 
sidered as subjective only, coalesce in the Divine Trinity of 
Love, Law, and Beauty, or the Good, the True, and the Beauti- 
ful. This Divine Unity is the ‘‘Omnipresent, Eternal, Bound- 
less and Immutable Principle,’’ discussed in the ‘‘Secret Doc- 
trine’’ as the first fundamental proposition of Theosophy. In- 
vincible Love working with immutable Law finds expression in 
transcendent Beauty; and this expression is in one aspect the 
Logos, the Word, of the Neo-Platonists and of the fourth gospel. 

Here is the corner-stone of Theosophy. The three fundamen- 
tal propositions established by the ‘‘Secret Doctrine’’ must be 
interpreted in terms of Consciousness and not of space. When 
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this is done, and the mind becomes accustomed to its new point 
of view, a clearer light will be thrown upon the teaching that 
the material universe is only maya, only illusion. Not merely 
as being in a state of constant flux or change, so that when we 
say ‘‘this thing is,’’ we presently find it replaced by something 
very different, but in sober reality, the external is not. The 
ka'vidoscopic appearances which we interpret as external real- 
ities, are really the shadows on the wall, and are better inter- 
preted as changing states of Consciousness. 

Here, too, is the explanation of the Ashwattha tree of the 
Bhagwat Gita, which takes root upward and bears fruit down- 
ward. It is rooted in the field of Consciousness; its leaves and 
fruit appear in the external senses. It must be cut down—the 
illusions of sense must be destroyed—before eternal life can be 
realized in the union of the soul with the Higher Self. 





PSYCHE. 
By Townsenp ALLEN. 


Why should our lives be cramped in narrow molds, 
And patterned after pigmy things below? 

Arouse thee, soul! Shake off the cumbering clods 
And give thy hampered wings a chance to grow. 


Shake off the bonds of mean and petty thoughts! 
Burst from thy chrysalis, O soul, forevermore! 
Thy larval state has passed, unfold thy wings 
And high into the clear empyrean soar. 


The great round earth is thine when thou canst feel 
Its breathing in the tides, pulsating slow; 

And heaven itself awaits thy wakening thrill, 
Harmonious with its vital vibrant glow. 











THE SECRET OF THE KINGDOM OF GOD. 
By Kennetu Sytvan Guturiz, A.M., Pxa.D., M.D. 
1.—JNTRODUCTION. 


ODERN history groups itself no longer by the birth 
and death of kings, but by the rise and fall of 
social and industrial movements. <A study of the 

New Testament should, therefore, no longer be made ac- 
cording to the several books, but according to the dis- 
tinct ideas that imspire its several portions. Just as, 
therefore, the first topic of interest was the Kingdom of 
the Heavens in the First Gospel, the second would be the King- 
dom of God, as found mentioned in Mark, Luke, John, Acts, and 
the Pauline Epistles.* 

What is the Kingdom of God? The first temptation is to go 
back to Hebrew notions, and to study their so-called messianic 
expectations, in their literature. Jews, however, (like Rabbi 
Wise, and others) hold that the Christian elaborations of the 
Jewish messianic notion are mistaken; and where doctors dis- 
agree, who shail decide? There are, however, a few simple 
practical landmarks by which the student of the question may 
direct his course safely. 

In the first place, the Bible shows that anointing was a com- 
mon practice, even at every meal, among the Jews, and in times 
of grief or disaster this habitual anointing was discontinued. 
(Deut. xxviii.40, Ruth 11.3, Micah vi.15, Il Sam. xiv.2, Dan. x.3, 
Matth. vi.17, Luke vii.46, Ps. xxiii.5, Ps. xii., Jno. xi.2, x11.3, 
Ps. xeii.10, Keel. ix.8.(See Smith’s Bible Dictionary, s.v. anoint.) 

Anointing was, besides, an official Hebrew rite. Prophets 
were anointed (I Kings xix.16), and they are even absolutely 
ealled messiahs (or christs) in Luke xx, I Chr. xvii.22, and Ps. 
ev.15. Priests were also anointed (Ex. xl.15, Numb. 111.3), the 
high-priest specially (Ex. xxix.29, Lev. xvi.32, Lev. iv.3). Of 
course kings were anointed (Judges xvi.8,15; I Sam. ix.16, x.1, 





* It is a strange fact which perhaps not many have noticed, that the Kingdom of 
the Heavens occurs only in the gospel of St. Matthew. Not once does it occur 
in Mark, Luke, Acts or Paul, in which epistles we find invariably the Kingdom 
of God. Consequently, a scholarly study should recognize this and attempt to ex- 
amine the differences, if any, between the conceptions given in the texts mentioning 
the phrase. '‘l'o this is devoted the present paper. 
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I Kings 1.34,39), and the king was generally called the Lord’s 
anointed (I Sam. xi1.3,5; IT Sam. i1.14,16). David was thrice 
anointed (I Sam. xvi.1,13; IT Sam. vi.4; v.3). This persisted 
even aiter the division of the kingdoms II Kings ix.3, xi.12; 
even at the times of the Captivity, Ps. Ixxxix.38,51; Lam. iv.20. 
Foreign kings were anointed, as Hazael, I Kings xix.15; and 
the Persian Cyrus, Isa. xlv.1. Even inanimate things were 
anointed—a pillar, Gen. xxxi.13; the tabernacle, Ex. xxx.26-28; 
a shield, Isa. xxi.5, (whether for stretching the hide only, or 
for religious reasons may be questioned). 

Anointing was used, in the New Testament, for healing pur- 
poses, by Jesus, (Jno. ix.6,11), by the Twelve, (Mark ix.13), 
and by the Christian elders, (Jas. v.14). The anointing with 
the Holy Ghost is conferred by God on all Christians (II Cor. 
1.21), and they are described as having an unction from the 
Holy One (I Jno. 11.20,27), and spiritual perception is conferred 
by anointing the eyes with eye-salve (Rev. 111.18). 

Remembering therefore that the word Messiah means ‘‘an- 
ointed’’ in Hebrew, (just as Christ should everywhere be trans- 
lated from the Greek anointed, so as to read Anointed Jesus in- 
stead of Jesus Christ), it will be seen how little would mean 
the promise of an anointed, in any case. The promise of an 
anointed in Ps. 11.2, must have referred to the then king (Myer) 
(Dan. 1x.25,26), does promise an anointed prince—but may he 
not have been any deliverer-king, as, in earlier times, a deliver- 
ing judge was promised in times of captivity. Let it be remem- 
bered that there was no such title as Messiah. Not once in the 
New Testament does the word occur. Jesus is simply called 
an anointed, not even always the anointed. It would be there- 
fore as wrong to import into Greek a Hebrew title Messiah that 
was never used in the New Testament, as it is to import into 
English, as a title, the plain Greek adjective for anointed, 
christos, so that the proper form of what is given as Jesus 
Christ is anointed Jesus. That the Jews were looking for some 
political re-establishment may be granted as too natural to 
arouse comment. That with their liberal use of anointing such 
a deliverer would necessarily be an anointed one, is evident 
too. That they confused political independence with religious 
practices is also too well known under the term theocracy, to 
arouse question, as for instance, they did not think they could 
worship their God properly unless they had political independ- 
ence. And considering that the Old Testament calls prophets 
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messiahs, and that Christian converts were messiahed (an- 
ointed), and indeed so named Christians, and that in later pat- 
ristic times (Justin Martyr) when Christians were asked why 
they were so-called, they answered, because we are the good 
ones (Chrestoi), and because we are anointed by the Sacred 
Breath (Christot), and never answered, because we preach 
Jesus Christ,—it will be quite safe to study the New Testa- 
ment’s Kingdom of God apart from Christian quotations from 
talmudic writers, whose application is rejected by the most 
prominent modern Jews themselves. This means that we can 
afford to omit all the interminable discussions about the divinity 
of Jesus being proved from the Jewish prophecies of a messiah. 


I. New TEstaMent VIEw. 


That the Kingdom of God (basileia tou theouw) is worth 
studying would appear from the study of the mystic treatise 
on the Kingdom of the Heavens (basileia ton ouran6én), called 
the Gospel of St. Matthew. But the term itself occurs in St. 
Mark fifteen times, in St. Luke thirty-three times, St. John two 
times, Acts five times, St. Paul’s Epistles seven times. <A short 
analysis of all these occurrences will reveal that this Kingdom 
of God, to fulfill the conditions required by the uses of that 
phrase, could have been nothing but a mystic order. 

Besides these occurrences of the ‘‘ Kingdom of God,’’ as ap- 
parently, a definite name of something, there is also a frequent 
mention of simply a kingdom, St. John two times, Pauline Epis- 
tles six times, St. Peter once, St. James once, Hebrews three 
times, and Revelations six times. 

What is a Mystic Order? It is an existing society, needing 
definite propaganda, with a responsible authority, having defin- 


ite mysteries, degrees of initiation, entered by a formal admis- 


sion, with moral pre-requisites, and tests of endurance and at- 
tainment. 


Il Aw Existine Society. 


The main difference between imagination and actuality is 
that a mystic order shall be in actual existence at the specified 
time. The Kingdom of God needed at the time of Jesus, defin- 
ite proclamation, nay, urgent proclamation: the fields are 
white to the harvest; pray ye that the Lord may send laborers 
into the harvest, said Jesus (see Section III). They were to 
preach that the kingdom was at hand (Mark i.15), the time be- 
ing fulfilled. Indeed, converts are told to seek the Kingdom 
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of God first, and that all the other things they then needed, 
clothing, food, and the like, (which they needed right there and 
then) would be added to them, presumably as they needed them, 
then and there. More yet: the Kingdom of God was said to 
have come already: the sick one to be told ‘‘The Kingdom of 
God is come nigh to you,’’ (Luke x.9) ; and when the disciples are 
rejected they are still to believe. ‘‘‘ Notwithstanding, be ye sure 
of this, the Kingdom of God is come nigh to you’’ (Luke ix.11), 
—not to those who had rejected them. Jesus says: ‘‘ But if I 
with the finger of God cast out devils, no doubt the Kingdom 
of God is come unto you’’ (Luke xi.20). ‘‘The law and the 
prophets were until John; since that time the Kingdom of God 
is preached, and every man presseth into it,’’ (Luke xvi.16). 
Paul exhorts the Thessalonians (I Thess. 11.2), ‘‘That ye would 
walk worthy of God, who hath called you unto his Kingdom 
and glory.’’ Moreover, Paul speaks of Jesus (Justus) as a fel- 
low-worker unto the Kingdom of God (Col. iv.2), which implies 
it is a society sufficiently established to have fellow-workers. 
Moreover, the Kingdom of God is spoken of as existing with- 
in the lifetime of various converts, of the apostles, and of Jesus 
himself. Jesus says, ‘‘ Verily I say unto you, that there be 
some of them that stand here, which shall not taste of death 
till they have seen the Kingdom of God come with power,”’ 
(Mark ix.1). The texts referring to rich persons having a diffi- 
culty in entering the Kingdom evidently imply that the pos- 
sibility of their entering was during their present earth life, 
referring specially to the rich youth who had just turned away. 
So to the good seribe (Mark x1i.34), Jesus says, ‘‘Thou art not 
far from the Kingdom of God.’’ So Joseph of Arimathza was 
at that present time looking for the Kingdom of God (Mark 
xv.43, Luke xxiii.51). Jesus, rebuking the man who wanted to 
go to say farewell to his parents, said: ‘‘No man, having put 
his hand to the plough, and looking back, is fit for the King- 
dom of God,’’ (Luke ix.62), implying he had already be- 
gun to plough in the kingdom. So Jesus said that his hearers 
should weep and gnash their teeth when they (the then present 
hearers) should see Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and all the 
prophets, in the Kingdom of God, and they themselves thrust 
out (Luke xiii.28), implying they had been jn already. The text 
about converts having to become as little children before they 
could enter the kingdom, also imply the then present hearers. 
Moreover Jesus, talking to his disciples, promises rewards in 
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both present and future lives to anyone ‘‘that hath left house, 
or parents, or brethren, or wife, or children, for the Kingdom 
of God’s sake’’ (Luke xviii.29) ; and prophesying about certain 
phenomena he says ‘‘When ye see these things come to pass, 
know ye that the Kingdom of God is nigh at hand; Verily I 
say to you, This generation shall not pass away till all be ful- 
filled’? (Luke xxi.31,32), and Meyer insists this is the correct 
application, though professing himself unable to explain it. The 
same then present existence of the kingdom is implied by the 
texts mentioning the trials and tribulations belonging to the 
entrance into the kingdom. Here belongs also the definite state- 
ment that ‘‘If I will that he tarry till I come, what is that to 
thee?’’ (Jno. xxi.22). 

But to make the point still more definite that the kingdom 
existed in their life-time, Jesus says, (Mark xiv.25): ‘‘I will 
drink no more of the fruit of the vine, until that day I drink it 
_ new in the Kingdom of God’’; (Luke xxii.16,18): ‘‘I will not 
‘ eat any more’’ of the Passover—a Jewish public feast—‘‘ until 
it be fulfilled in the Kingdom of God’’; ‘‘I will not drink of the 
fruit of the vine,’’ a physical, historic, material thing, ‘‘ until 
the Kingdom of God shall come.’’ And Jesus says to his dis- 
ciples (Luke xxii.29,30): ‘‘And I appoint unto you a kingdom, 
as my father hath appointed me, that ye may eat and drink at 
my table in my kingdom, and sit on (initiation) thrones, judg- 
ing the twelve tribes of Israel.’’ No wonder that one cried 
out, (Luke xiv.15): ‘‘Blessed is he that shall eat bread in the 
Kingdom of God.’’ 

Now the above texts have been adduced to prove that the 
Kingdom of God was existent in the lifetime of Jesus, his dis- 
ciples, and his hearers. It will, however, be noticed that they 
are of two classes: those from the early part of the ministry of 
Jesus, stating that it had already come, and was then present; 
and from the latter part, stating that it was yet to come within 
their own lifetimes. This implies a second, and more definite 
shape than was already present; and this will be shown to be 
fulfilled in the later establishment of the Arabian Sanctuary, 
after his Jerusalem initiation. 


Tl. A Derrnite Society. 


The explanation of the Kingdom of God as a then existing 
mystic order is the only possible explanation of Luke vi1.28, 
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which has remained a riddle to all commentators: ‘‘ Among those 
that are born of women is not a greater prophet than John the 
Baptist; but he that is least in the Kingdom of God is greater 
than he.’’ John 111.3, explains that none can enter this kingdom 
who is not born again, or from above (anagennao); so that it 
would evidently mean a definite society whose entrance rules 
would, in respect to greatness in the society, allow one to say 
that the least in the society was greater than any outside, even 
though he be the greatest among those born of woman, but not 
born into the society by the regular admission formalities. This 
would also explain why John the Baptist did not belong to it, 
though by Christians supposed to preach the Kingdom of God, 
and the coming of a suppositious messiah. Though he preached 
the Kingdom of the Heavens, according to St. Matthew 111.2, 
he did not according to Mark or Luke preach the Kingdom of 
God; and never was formally initiated into that definite group 
of it over which Jesus presided. Only the existence of such a 
technicality could explain John being a prophet, and the great- 
est of those born of woman, and yet being least of those belong- 
ing to the kingdom. 


Til. A Derinitre PRrREAcHING. 


Now, if the Kingdom of God was no more than the alleged 
general Judaic messianic notions, it is evident that there was 
no need of special preaching of it and with haste, and at that 
time. That a definite preaching was needed, and that it was 
urgent that converts be made, and at that time (Mark 1.14; Luke 
iv.43, vill.l, ix.2, ix.11,60, Acts viii.l2, xx.25, xxviii.23,31) im- 
plies that there was a then present definite opportunity for con- 
verts to enter at that time the Kingdom of God; and as this 
kingdom was not politically or even socially apparent, shows 
it must have been a then existing secret society, or mystic order, 
or organization. 


IV. Art Disposau or CentRAL AUTHORITY. 


None will probably dispute that the Kingdom of God was at 
the disposal and under the direction of a central authority: be 
it called King, Master, Hierophant, or otherwise. This is a 
feature which the conception of a mystic order has in common 
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with the accepted so-called messianic notions, so no proof will 
be required beyond merely mentioning Luke xii.32, where it is 
the father’s good pleasure to give the kingdom to the little 
flock; Luke xxii.29, ‘‘And I appoint unto you a kingdom, as my 
father hath appointed unto me’’; I Cor. xv.24, then cometh the 
consummation—when he shall have delivered up the kingdom 
to God, even the father, when all things shall be subdued unto 
him; and the son also himself shall be subject unto him that put 
all things under him, that God may be all in all;—the God who, 
(Col. 1.13), hath translated us into the kingdom of his dear son. 

The fact that something is to happen to the son, ete., from 
the authority who makes these promises, proves that there is 
some such authority. 


V. Tue OrperR HAD MYSTERIES. 


That the Kingdom of God had, in the time of Jesus’s early 
ministry, already the possession of certain mysteries, needs no 
proof beyond the words of the Gospels; and those who contend 
that they are inerrantly inspired, and contain ali things neces- 
sary for salvation, should need no further authority. Mark iv. 
11: ‘*‘Unto you it is given to know the mystery of the Kingdom 
of God’’; so also Luke viii.l0. After the resurrection the so- 
called great forty days were spent in ‘‘Speaking of the things 
pertaining to the Kingdom of God’’ (Acts 1.3). And these 
same ‘‘things concerning the Kingdom of God’’ Paul spent 
three months disputing about at Ephesus (Acts xix.8). There 
are many other utterances of Paul about the deep things and 
secret things, not lawful for man to utter, which are mentioned 
in the paper on the Mysteries, but which are here omitted be- 
cause the words Kingdom of God are not definitely mentioned 
in connection with them. | 

That the kingdom had mysteries is really evident enough 
from Jesns’s command not to say: ‘‘Lo here! or, Lo there! for, 
behold, the Kingdom of God is within you,’’ (Luke xvi.21). 
Moreover, the rites of the kingdom were not external observ- 
ances, (Rom. xiv.17): ‘‘For the Kingdom of God is not meat 
and drink; but righteousness, and peace, and joy, in the Sacred 
Breath; for he that in these things serveth the anointed is ac- 
ceptable to God, (I Cor. xv.50) : “flesh and blood can not inherit 
the Kingdom of God . . . behold I show you a mystery.”’ 
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VI. Tue OrprErR’s MYSTERIES WERE SECRET. 


Few will dispute that there were interior truths which were 
possessed by the Order; but the very essence of a mystery 
(from muo, to keep secret), as its name implies, is that it shall 
be kept secret—as St. Paul’s saying that in the third heaven 
he heard unspeakable words which it is not lawful for a man to 
utter (II Cor. xii1.1-5). But it is Jesus himself who in the hyp- 
notic Gospels says to his disciples that unto them it is given to 
know the mysteries of the Kingdom of God; but unto them that 
are without all these things are done in parables (and without 
a parable spake he not to them), that seeing they may see, and 
not perceive; and hearing they may hear, and not understand 
(Mark iv.11,12; 26,30, etc.) 

But not only did Jesus teach this secrecy; it was enforced; 
so much so that while there was no public, political, social, or- 
ganization, Jesus could still talk of the Kingdom of Heaven 
having already come (see texts in Section 1). It was therefore 
an already existing esoteric actuality; and when the Pharisees 
asked when the Kingdom of God should come (Luke xvii.20), 
he answered, ‘‘The Kingdom of God cometh not with observa- 
tion; for the Kingdom of God is within you.’’ So Jesus before 
Pilate states (John xviij.36), ‘‘ My kingdom is not of this world: 
if my kingdom were of this world, then would my servants fight, 
that I should not be delivered to the Jews: but now is my king- 
dom not from hence.’’ Pilate therefore said unto him, ‘‘art thou 
a king then?’ ‘‘Thou sayest that I am a king.’’ Paul says, (1 
Cor. iv.20): ‘‘For the Kingdom of God is not in word, but in 
power’’; and (xv.50): ‘‘Flesh and blood can not inherit the 
Kingdom of God,’’ as if it was an actuality that could be in- 
herited by other than flesh and blood. 


VII. Tue Kinepom was EntTRANCE-REQUIREMENTS. 


The Kingdom of God has entrance-requirements of various 
kinds. 

(1) It can be inherited. It is St. Paul who uses this phras- 
eolozy, which implies that it may, on certain conditions not 
being complied with, not be inherited—that is, received from a 
hierophant, or father, who indeed happened to be Jesus, who 
also figuratively died, giving force to the figure of speech of in- 
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heritance (I Cor. vi.9,10; Gal. v.21; Eph. v.5; II Thess. 1.5; Acts 
xiv.22.) 

(2) This inheritance is not an assured thing. It could not 
be so, as it depends on the morality of the individual (see be- 
low), on texts. St. Paul says of himself that he strives and 
keeps down his body, lest he, having preached to others, should 
become a cast-away (I Cor. ix.24). 

(3) For instance: the rich will have difficulty in entering the 
kingdom—easier shall a camel or rope pass through the eye of 
a needle. Indeed, the Apostles exclaim, what rich man can then 
be saved ?—understanding, if this special good man can not (St. 
Clement of Alexandria wrote a special treatise on this subject, 
Mark x.23-25; Luke vi.20; xvili.24,25) how then can any? 

(4) Who are those that can enter? The poor (Luke vi.20) ; 
and people who make themselves again as little children (Mark 
x.14,15; Luke xviii.17); and only those who are better than the 
devout and punctiliously religious Pharisees. For the King- 
dom of God is within (Luke xvii.21). 

(5) But the first most clear qualification is morality, ab- 
staining from all sins. St. Paul is most affecting with the urg- 
ent solemnity with which he warns that they who do such evil 
things shall not be admitted. (Mark xii.34; Gal. v.21; Eph. v.5.) 

(6) The second qualification for admittance is certain trib- 
ulations (Acts xiv.22) and sufferings (II Thess. 1.5), more 
clearly described by torments inflicted by the two prophets, 
righteous messengers sent by God to convert the nations (Rev. 
xi.10) exemplified by Jesus fasting forty days in the wilderness 
before the anointing and adoption at his baptism. This of 
course corresponds to the initiation-torments of the Mithraic, 
Egyptian, and other mysteries. 

(7) The third qualification was, as in other Mystic Orders, 
a new or symbolic birth, such as Jesus talked of to Nicodemus 
(John ii1.3,5) : ‘Except a man be born again (or from above), 
he can not see the Kingdom of God.’’ Nicodemus saith unto 
him: ‘‘How can a man be born when he is old? Can he enter 
the second time jn his mother’s womb, and be born?’’ Jesus an- 
swered, ‘‘ Verily I say unto thee, except a man be born of water 
and of the spirit, he can not enter the kingdom.’’ See in this 
connection the interpretation of Luke vii.28, suggesting that this 
probably constituted the technical admission-rite which per- 
mitted it to be said that though John the Baptist was a prophet, 
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and the greatest of those born of woman, yet the least in the 
Kingdom of God was greater than he. 

So much about the Kingdom of God may by any candid reader 
be considered to have been demonstrated by texts containing 
the phrase, the Kingdom of God. The rest that follows, while 
just as cogent to a spiritual mind, rests upon reasonable inter- 
pretations of texts not necessarily containing that phrase, and 
therefore may not lay claim to the expression demonstrate, but 
rather to that suggest, as the only reasonable and coherent ex- 
planation of them. 


VILLI. Tue Kinepom or Gop Has DEGREES. 


In the article on the Secret of St. Matthew, it has been shown 
that there a heaven stood for a mystic degree. Indeed, no fur- 
ther explanation exists of St. Paul’s famous passage (II Cor. 
xil.1-5), where, in a condition in which he does not know whether 
it was in the body or not he was caught up to the third heaven; 
and how on another occasion he was caught up to paradise, and 
heard unspeakable words, which it is not lawful for a man to 
utter. Here heaven stands for a degree of soul-initiation into 
mysteries. This sheds a clear light on the passage Acts 111.21, 
(all existing Codices agreeing in putting the word heaven in the 
accusative or objective case), nevertheless translated by Meyer 
and all other commentators (except by those who boldiy make 
of it a dative or genitive) as a nominative subject, as folllows: 
Jesus Christ whom a heaven must receive until the times of 
restitution of all things. But by all known rules of grammar 
it should read: Jesus Christ who received a heaven. Jesus re- 
ceived therefore after his crucifixion a heaven, or degree, in 
which he abode and was to abide until the time of his promised 
second public appearance or Crusade, proclaimed by Paul so 
often, especially in his first Epistle to the Thessalonians. 


IX. Tue Kinapom or Gop Has A SANCTUARY OR LODGE. 


About this Arabian Sanctuary or Lodge of the order where 
Jesus abode, so much is sure: That immediately on St. Paul’s 
conversion by an interview with Jesus in the desert on the way 
to Damascus, neither (Gal. 1.17) did he confer with flesh and 
blood, nor went he up to Jerusalem to them which were apostles 
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before him, but he went into Arabia, and returned again to 
Damascus, and after three years went to see Peter, and abode 
with him fifteen days, and of the other of the Apostles saw he 
none, save James the Lord’s brother. And yet this man does 
not hesitate to say that he was in nothing behind the very chief- 
est apostles (I Cor. xii.11; ix.1-3), that he had seen Jesus face 
to face and in the flesh (I Cor. ix.1), rebuked Peter at Antioch, 
and withstood him face to face, because he was to be blamed, 
(Gal. 11.11) and calls himself and Apollos, apostles born out of 
due time. 

How could this be explained unless he had gone to the sanc- 
tuary where Jesus appointed him to go in Arabia, and there re- 
ceived full authority as an apostle? Indeed, we have more: we 
have even the name of the sanctuary: and that name is, Para- 
dise. For Paul distinctly says that it was while he was caught 
up in Paradise that he heard unspeakable words which it is not 
lawful for man to utter—and where more likely would this oc- 
cur than in the sanctuary of the order, and at what time than 
shortly after his conversion (fourteen years ago, says he) dur- 
ing the three years he spent in Arabia and Damascus, especially 
as there is record of a vision on the desert going to Damascus, 
at that time, and that after those three years he came forth as 
a full fledged apostle, with unhesitating claims. 

It may be in place to add here that when Jesus first rose, the 
reason he advanced (John xx.17) why Mary should not touch 
him, was that he had not yet gone up (same word as is elsewhere 
used of going up to Jerusalem) to the father—the chief hiero- 
phant of the Order. . . . Now notice that after three days 
Jesus enters amidst the gathered apostles, and immediately 
shows them his hands and sides, and says that his father has 
sent him, evidently to them, to send them (Luke xx.21) and of- 
fers Thomas to feel his side for him. What is the only possible 
inference? Namely, that he has in the meanwhile been to visit 
his father, who has healed up for him his wounds which were 
yet fresh when Mary sought to lay her hands on him. 

Now that these practical facts have been laid before the 
reader, will he not see in a new light the earlier passages (John 
xiv, xv, xvi) about the Comforter? “In my father’s house are 
many tarryings’’ (delays between initiations and successive de- 
grees). ‘‘I go to prepare a place for you, that where I am, 
there ye may also be, and whither I go ye know, and the way ye 
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know’’—and Paul seemed to know it and go directly thither 
into Arabia from Damascus, without consulting with flesh and 
blood. John xvi.5: It is expedient for you that I go away; for 
if I go not away the legal adviser (Parakletos is so used as the 
technical term for a pleader in court by Demosthenes, and even 
Eusebius, in his letter to Vienne), will not come to you; but if 
I depart I will send him unto you. And when he is come he will 
reprove the world (in his Epistles) of various things. 

There is room here but for a very short explanation of the 
state of affairs. 

If legal adviser referred to the Sacred Breath, what necessity 
could there be for Jesus’s leaving the world to send it, seeing 
the Sacred Breath had come down on him at his baptism? Did 
not the Holy Ghost inspire prophets before, and even Sineon 
and Anna when Jesus was a child? And if it was his own spirit 
he was going to send, (something no theologian even claims) 
why it was right then in the world. And how could legal ad- 
viser refer to the Sacred Breath? The actual state of affairs 
was this: knowing his apostles were simple-hearted fishermen, 
he saw if his work was to go among foreigners he must have a 
business man, who was a foreigner, to take charge of the move- 
ment. Such a man he could find only among the Ophitic initi- 
ates among whom he was to be initiated. And indeed there 
Gamalie! who, in Acts v.34, pleaded for liberty for the apostles, 
may have fulfilled both requirements, besides being young and 
zealous; and Jesus then went to him on the desert road to Da- 
mascus, and bade him visit him at the sanctuary. This then 





* It was not until the fourth century that a writer by the name of Julius 
Africanus for the first time attempted a Christian chronology and first to question 
whence these magi came. He wrote a story of how the king of Babylon on coming 
into the temple, which Julius Africanus represented as being full of statues (of 
course in Zoroastrian houses of worship, there were no statues), found all of the 
hundred statues of the Gods fallen down on the floor and broken. On inquiring the 
meaning of this, the magi employed divination and discovered the birth of a new 
savior of the worid and sent an embassy of two or three of their order to worship 
him 


This awkward story suggests at once the difficulty as to the question whence 
they came, and it is more likely that if the Nazarenes or Essenes had a settlement 
on the other side of the Dead Sea, that they came from there rather than that 
they should come across the desert from Babylonia; for if Jesus was a Master who 
incarnated for some special purpose, it is not beyond the bounds of credibility that 
the adepts of the order would have come either to assist the incarnation, or to wel- 
come their brother in his new house of flesh; or, indeed, to make some preparation 
for his future work. But the fact that Jesus’s brothers and mother did not be- 
lieve he was a messiah until after his crucifixion, suggests that this story of the magi 
was not so much an actual occurrence, as after his becoming a nazarite, a story sug- 
gestive of his later connection with that order. 
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explains all, except the attitude of the Jewish Sanhedrim, which 
will be explained in the paper on the Initiation of Jesus. 

While on the subject of the desert sanctuary of the Kingdom 
of God it may be well to give a short summary of the various 
places where it seems to have been a material factor in the his- 
tory of the New Testament. 

(1) The Magi from the East came to bring gifts to the infant, 
who was to become the anointed.* 


(2) It was a convenient place for the starting of many angels 
or messengers that came to direct affairs during the course of 
New Testament history. 

(3) The place where Jesus retired for his temptation (be- 
ing with the wild-beasts—mithraic degrees), and whence the 
Devil dismissed him, and angel messengers came to minister 
to him. 

(4) The place whence ‘‘Moses’’ and ‘‘Elijah’’ came to meet 
him at the Transfiguration-conference. 

(5) The place Jesus told his disciples about in St. John. 

(6) The place whither he retired to heal his wounds. 

(7) The place from where he came to appear to his disciples 
from time to time, and to Saul in the desert. 

(8) The place whither Saul retired for three years in Arabia 
—and saw the visions in ‘‘ Paradise.’’ 

(9) The place whence came the Magus Eligmas—Arabian 
word for wise man, called son of Jesus, (Bar Jesus) who having 
been initiated there along with Saul had a personal dispute with 
him before Sergius Paulus in Cyprus. 

(10) The place where Jesus abode, whence he was to come 
a second time as Saul announced (by word of the Lord) in the 
first Epistle to the Thessalonians. 

(11) The place described in the Revelation as the New Jeru- 
salem,—the glassy sea, the desert sand; the twenty-four elders 
or initiates, the four beasts (mentioned in connection with Je- 
sus’s temptation in the desert), where there was no temple; 
where was the river of life (Tigris Euphrates) and the tree of 
life, in some desert oasis. From a description of this same tree 





* ‘his is not a remark original with the present writer. Several of the higher crit- 
ics during the past years have agreed that the probabilities are Elijah was fed by 
the Arabians and not by the ravens. The reason why this is likely is as foilows ;— 
in the Hebrew, the word for ravens and Arabians is the same, with the exception 
of one small point in the letter B. Now it happens that the Hebrew text was with- 
out points until mediwval times, when the Massoretes inserted points in all the 
Hebrew texts. it is evident if the text reads ravens, it is owing to that, and is 
of no higher authority. 
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in the Nabatean Agriculture it may be supposed this sanctuary 
was near or similar to the rock-hewn city of Petra in the midst 
of the desert, called Mount Hor, where Aaron died, and prob- 
ably Moses abode when dying, as his grave was not found, and 
whence came the Arabians (not Ravens) who fed Elijah during 
the famine, in the desert.* Here dwelt the successive fathers 
of the Order of the Kingdom of God. It need not necessarily 
have been a single, one place; such a spiritual center may have 
existed at different times in different places inside of the desert- 
fastnesses, even at Pella on the other side of the Dead Sea, 
whither the Christian Church retired after the destructon of 
Jerusalem. The Mohammedans, for instance, know of a cave 
where Muhammad had the Koran revealed to him; and later, 
about A. D. 70, the Essenes and Ebrionites had their various 
mystic headquarters in the Arabian district of the Hauran, as 
we learn from historical sources of Josephus and others. 

While therefore it may be forever impossible to localize some 
such central sanctuary of the Order of the Kingdom of God, it 
would seem fairly certain that some center corresponding to 
such a notion must have existed; with it, the New Testament 
occurrences become historical, reasonable, natural; without it, 
impossible miracles are at every step demanded, and the above 
indications from Arabian sources are ignored. 

So far then the suggestions that the Kingdom of God was a 
then existing society, needing definite propaganda, with a re- 
sponsible authority, having definite mysteries, and degrees of 
initiation, entered by a formal admission, limited by moral pre- 
requisites and tests and endurance—with, as has been shown,— 
presumptions of the existence of a definite sanctuary. 





Thus does the Conscience of man project itself athwart what- 
soever of knowledge or surmise, of imagination, understand- 
ing, faculty, acquirement, or natural disposition he has in him; 
and, like light through colored glass, paint strange pictures ‘‘on 
the rim of the horizon’’ and elsewhere! Truly, this same ‘‘sense 
of the Infinite nature of Duty’’ is the central part of all with us; 
a ray as of Eternity and Immortality, immured in dusky many- 
colored Time, and its deaths and births. * * * One day it 
will again cease to be opaque, this ‘‘colored glass.’’ Nay, may 
it not become at once translucent and uncolored? Painting no 
Pictures more for us, but only the everlasting Azure itself? 

—Thomas Carlyle, ‘‘Past and Present.’’ 
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THE MYSTIC TALKING IN THE NAME OF ‘‘THE ONE.?’’ 
From JELLULADIN ER Rwumt. 


I am the sunbeam’s dancing mote, I am the sun’s vast ball; 
The mote abides, the sun departs, obedient to my call! 


I am the whispering of the leaves, the booming of the wave; 
I am the morning’s joyous gleam, the evening’s darksome pall. 


I am the mast and rudder, the helmsman and the ship; 
I am the rock that wrecks it, reared by coral insects small. 


Il am the snarer of the bird, I am the bird and net. 
I am the image and the glass, the voice and echo’s call. 


I am the tongue and all it tells; silence I am, and thought; 
The tree of life, the parrot perched upon its summit tall. 


I am the sparkle in the flint, the gold gleam in the ore, 
Breath in the flute, the soul in man, the preciousness in all. 


I am the spirit of the grape, the winepress and its juice; 
The guest, the host, the crystal cup that shineth in his hall. 


I am the rose, the nightingale, enraptured with its scent, 
The taper, and the circling moth it holds in fatal thrall. 


I am the sickness and the leech, the bane and antidote; 
I am the bitter and the sweet, the honey and the gall. 


I am both war and peace, I am the victor and the strife; 
The town and its defender, the assailant and the wall. 


I am the brick, the mortar, the builder and his plan, 
The groundwork and the roof-tree, the building and its fall. 


I am the lion and the stag, I am the wolf and lamb, 
The herdsman who enfolds his flocks within one spacious stall. 


I am the chain of living things, the ring that binds the worlds, 
Creation’s ladder and the foot that mounts it but to fall. 


Tam whet is, and is not. Iam, if thou dost know it. 
Say it, O Jellaladdin! Iam the Soul in All. 
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ORIGIN OF THE UNIVERSE AND MAN. 
TIMAIOS. 


By ALEXANDER Wiper, M.D. 


«““\ UR parents have indeed, with the assistance of the gods, 
given us our life,’’ says Plutarch; ‘‘but to live well comes 
to us from knowledge, which we have learned from the 

philosophrs, which favors law and justice, and restrains our con- 

cupiscence.’’ As we have seen, the basis of this knowledge 
is the recognition of the genesis of all things, and the constant 
pervading and upholding of them by Divinity itself. 

It should be kept in mind, however, that when Plato flourished 
the Athenians were excessively tenacious of their theology. 
Every people at that time, revered its own tutelary divinity, 
and hence the proposing of a new worship was considered as 
equivalent to sacrilege and treason. It was one of the counts 
against Sokrates, that he had attempted to supplant the gods 
worshipped at Athens by the introducing of a new divinity, 
Dinos, the genius of circular motion. Plato seems to have 
sought to evade this by ascribing his own views of nature and 
creation to foreigners like Timaios and Parmenides, and in 
particular instances, by professing to follow the current be- 
liefs unquestioning. This, however, was from discretion, not 
from any want of courage. For when Chabrias, the general, 
was on trial for his life, and a person showing any friendship 
to him incurred a similar risk, Plato accompanied him to the 


Acropolis in order to plead in his behalf. Krabylos the accuser 
met him there, and accosted him: 


‘‘ Art thou come to plead at the side of another, not consider- 
ing that the poison which Sokrates drank is ready for thee 
also?’’ 

‘When I served in the army,’’ said Plato, ‘‘I encountered 
dangers for the fatherland, and now for the sake of duty I will 
brave them in behalf of a friend.’’ 


He has been criticized for ignorance in what he states regard- 
ing the sun, moon, and five planets. It was evidently written 
in deference to Athenian sentiment, and not as being strictly 
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his own belief. That the sun was the central body of the solar 
system was a secret doctrine of Pythagoras, and a part of the 
‘‘wisdom of the Egyptians.’’ Olympiodoros declares that it 
was known that Plato went to Egypt to the men of the sacred 
caste in that country, and learnt their knowledge. He also freed 
himself afterward from the Pythagorean obligation that the 
secret knowledge should not be divulged to those who were not 
novitiates. This was not without peril; Aristarchos was called 
to account by Kleanthes the Stoic philosopher, for having dis- 
regarded it. Aristarchos described the sun as one of the fixed 
stars. Theophrastos declared that Plato actuallly regretted 
in his later years, that he had described the earth as the cen- 
ter of the cosmic universe, as this was not the case. 

Timaios having described the creation of the universe as an 
entire individual being with body and soul informed by the 
Divine Mind, and the human figure as formed upon the same 
exemplar, now proceeds with more definite explanations. The 
head he declares to be the most divine part and absolute lord 
of all things pertaining to us. The body was framed for its 
vehicle and service. For this purpose accordingly it was con- 
stituted with length and furnished with two legs and two arms, 
in order that it might have stable support, go about, and help 
itself in other particulars. The head was placed above as the 
most sacred and divine. As the front of the body is more hon- 
orable, the face was placed upon the head with organs that 
would express the foresight and operations of the soul. The 
first of these organs in the course of development was the eyes. 
These consist of pure fire, not so intense as to burn, but enough 
so to enable seeing in the daytime. This fire filters through 
the tissues of the eyes, which hold back the grosser elements. 
When light falls upon external bodies, the reflection from it ex- 
tends to the eyes, and the motion thus produced diffusing itself 
produces the sensation of ‘‘sight.’’ But when the kindred fire 
or light is cut off, the darkness which is thus occasioned be- 
comes the introducer of sleep. The eyelids were constructed 
to preserve the sight by restraining the inward fire and mod- 
ifying the motions and disturbances of the body. When these 
become quiet, then rest ensues; and when they are duly calmed 
there are few dreams. But if the vehement disturbances per- 
sist, there will be phantasms engendered which will come to our 
recollection when awake. 
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The images which are formed in mirrors are not hard of 
explanation. They result from the peculiar affinity between the 
external light, and the internal fire of the eyes. When the par- 
ticles of light within and those of the light from without meet 
about the smooth surface, and born one image which is var- 
iously refracted, these things take place by the combining of 
the light about the face with the light about the smooth surfaces. 
As they meet in a manner contrary to the usual mode of meet- 
ing, the parts on the right appear on the left, and the parts on 
the left appear on the right. But the right appears right and 
the left appears left when the position of one of the two lights 
is inverted. This happens in the convex mirror in which the 
smooth surface of the mirror repels the right stream of vision 
to the left side, and the left to the right.* If the mirror is con- 
cave it presents an image wholly inverted by the sending of the 
lower part upward and the upper part downward. 

All these are co-operating causes which God employs in mak- 
ing complete, as far as possible, the idea of the best. Never- 
theless, they are thought by the common multitude, not to be 
co-operating causes but themselves the absolute causes of every 
operation, such as cooling and heating, congealing and melting, 
and such like phenomena. This, however, is not the case. They 
are not able to possess mind or reasoning faculty. Of all things 
that have being, it is the soul to which mind belongs, 
whereas fire and water and earth and air all of them 
are visible bodies.* Hence the individual who is a lover 
of mind and superior knowledge must study the primary 
causes of an intelligent nature, and know in respect to second- 
ary causes, those which are moved and influenced by others, 
and which of necessity move others. This, then, it is proper for 
us to do in relation to these subjects. We should speak of both 
kinds of causes, but make a careful distinction between such 
as co-operate with Mind as creators of things which are beauti- 
ful and good, and such as from being without intelligence, pro- 
duce their works by chance without order. 

The faculty of sight, the philosopher justly declares to be a 
source of the greatest benefit to us. ‘‘ Nothing of this discourse 





* 'Timaios in speaking of the plane mirror, and likewise of the cylindrical, the latter 
of which is described as placed, first vertically, and afterward horizontally. 


*The term ‘‘body’’ denotes an entity that is perceptible to the senses. The 
term used in the Greek text is ‘‘séma’’ which is closely affiliated to ‘‘séma,’’ a 
Sign or token. 
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about the universe,’’ he remarks, ‘‘could have been mentioned 
at all except from having beheld the stars, the sun and the sky. 
Now, however, both day and night are observed, and the months 
and terms of years have created the conception of number and 
taught us to investigate the nature of the universe. From 
these explorations we have obtained the principles of Philos- 
ophy, than which there never came a greater benefit, nor will 
a better ever be bestowed by divine beings upon the mortal 
race. ’’ 

‘‘This,’’ says the philosopher, ‘‘I declare to be the greatest 
boon which we have from the eyes. Why, then, should we 
praise the other lesser benefits? He who is not a lover and stu- 
dent of wisdom is blinded, and would only be induced to mourn 
the deprivation to no purpose. But this we may declare: That 
God invented the faculty of sight and bestowed it upon us in 
order that we, contemplating the courses of Mind in the uni- 
verse, might employ them in regard to the imaginations of our 
own understandings, being akin to them, the perturbed to the 
unperturbed. Being thus instructed, and possessing by nature 
a sound reasoning faculty, we may by all means imitate the un- 
erring career of the Divinity and bring into order all tendency 
toward going astray with ourselves.”’ 

In regard to the faculties of speech and hearing, they are 
described by the philosopher as having the same object. Speech 
greatly aids to this purpose, and musical sound is made suscep- 
tible to the sense of hearing, for the sake of harmony. But 
harmony which consists in movements akin to the revolutions 
of the soul in us appears to the individual who rightly makes 
use of music, not to be for the sake merely of irrational pleas- 
ure, as is the common notion. Instead, it is given to us to aid 
in restoring the disturbed motions of the soul in us to order 
and concert of thought and action. Rhythm was also given for 
the purpose of enabling us to amend the unsymmetrical and un- 
graceful habits which prevail with most of us. 

Timaios makes a wide distinction between creation as the 
work of the Absolute Mind, and the things which exist through 
necessity. It was his belief that things which are non-material 
belong to the province of will, but that material things are sub- 
ject to the mechanical law of cause and effect ‘‘Plato admits 
a necessity in the minds and actions of men,’’ Plutarch declares ; 
adding that ‘‘yet he introduceth a cause which flows from our- 
selves.’’? We accordingly note that Timaios declares the gen- 
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esis of the universe to be from the joining together of the Su- 
preme Mind and Necessity. Mind ruling over Necessity in- 
duced it to bring the multitude into existence at their best. Thus 
by the alluring of intelligence all things began. If, however, 
one desires to explain carefully how the universe came into ex- 
istence, it will be necessary to mingle the participation of the 
idea of a roving cause in the way of nature. Accordingly in 
the attempt to review the whole subject in this light he will be- 
gin with recognizing the qualities and conditions of fire and 
water and air and earth, as being prior to the genesis of the 
universe. Though they are spoken of as though their consti- 
tution was known, yet their nature and origin have never yet 
been declared. 

Having thus laid down his postulates Timaios undertakes | 
the discussion from another point of view. Only two substances 
had been recognized: one, the permanent, self-existent, invis- 
ible to the senses and comprehended only by the mind and higher 
perception; and the second, which is an imitation of the former, 
and to be distinguished by coming into existence and being per- 
ceptible to the sense. Now a third is introduced. This is the 
Primal Matter. Our philosopher describes it, but does not give 
it a precise appellation. In Latin it is called materia, the 
mother-principle of things. It is declared to be the receiving 
vessel, and as it were, the nurturer of everything coming into 
objective existence. 

A peculiarity of this third form of being is changeableness, 
which makes it no easy matter to be certain of a right name. 
Thus what we call water, on being condensed seems to take the 
form of stones and earth; and when melted and dissipated it 
has the form of vapor and air. Again, the air being set on fire 

becomes fire; and the fire in its turn, when condensed and ex- 
tinguished again takes the form of air. Also, the air itself 
when it is compacted closely together and is made dense pro- 
duces mist and clouds, from which when still more compressed 
there falls rain. Then again there are earth and stones formed 
from water. Thus, it would seem, they each and all, exchange 
with one another, their individual origin. 

Who then can have any assurance that any one of these is 
some particular one rather than some of the others? We can 
apply no name that implies a stable form. Terms ought to be 
adopted which indicate the changeable forms. Only the basic 
material, the receptacle, ought to have a name accordingly. Thus, 
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if a goldsmith when he models figures, were to change them 
from one shape to another, and some one ask what it was, it will 
only be safe to describe the material as gold, without referring 
to the particular thing which he may be making. 

Timaios accordingly classifies objects in their threefold as- 
pect: 1. That which is produced; 2. That in which it is pro- 
duced; and 3. That to which the thing produced naturally bears 
resemblance. He also very aptly compares matter—that which 
receives the impression—to the mother; that from which the 
impression is received, to the father; and the intermediate, the 
result of the two, to the child. He further explains that this 
primal matter, the mother and the receptacle of all things that 
are created, which is visible and in every way perceptible, can- 
not properly be termed either earth or air or fire or water or 
any of their compounds, or any of the constituents from which 
they have been produced. He would accordingly denominate 
it: an ideal something, invisible and shapeless, open to receive 
every impression and participating in some way in the very 
difficult things of the superior intelligence. But it may be very 
correctly set forth from the manifestations, that fire is the 
something that heats and gives forth flame; that water is the 
principle of moisture; and that earth and air, as far as may be, 
receive the images of these. 

We now come to a more profound question, in which is em- 
braced one of the characteristic features of the Platonic philos- 
ophy, the doctrine of Ideas. According to the ancient hypothe- 
sis an ‘‘idea’’ is an incorporeal entity, which has no subsistence 
by itself, but gives figure and form to matter and so becomes 
the cause of its manifestations. According to Plato these ideas 
are essences distinct from matter, and have existence in the 
Divine Mind. They are the fundamental principles which un- 
derlie all our cognitions of the outside world. That such prin- 
ciples had place in the mind of the Deity prior to creation, must 
be acknowledged. Order, justice, and goodness, are such prin- 
ciples; every form, every relation, every principle of right, must 
have been always present in the divine thought. The universe 
was necessarily that thought imaged into objective form. The 
soul, being participant of the divine nature, is in a peculiar sense 
partaker of divine qualities and characteristics. It according- 
ly contains within its own being the same ideas and laws, ac- 
cording to which the universe itself exists, and is therefore in 
some degree, capable of understanding them. Ideas are ac- 
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cordingly the medium of communications between God and this 
universe, between the Divine Mind and the human thought. They 
are to the region of the mind what light is to the visible world. 
They constitute therefore, the model or pattern by which all 
things are formed. 

Timaios propounds the question accordingly whether the ele- 
mentary bodies are simply objects cognizable by the senses, or 
whether they have their eternal ideal forms subsisting in the : 
world of Mind and Thought. He then ventures the answer. If : 
the superior knowledge, the ‘‘overstanding’’* and the true opin- 
ion are two separate kinds of things, then there are self-sub- 
sisting ideas which the bodily senses do not perceive, but only 
the mind apprehends. Otherwise every concept perceived by 
the senses is itself absolutely real. Hence he considers them 
as twofold, because they have a separate origin and character. 
The one is developed in us by instruction, the other by external 
influences; the one is always associated with true reasoning, 
the other is irrational; the one is unmoved by external influence, 
the other is open to such influence. Finally it may be said that 
of opinion and conjecture every one may be partaker, but of 
mind, only gods and a small number of men. 

Such being the case it must be acknowledged that there is the 

ideal form subsisting always the same. One, unbegotten and 
deathless, neither receiving anything into itself from elsewhere 
nor itself entering into anything else, invisible and impercept- 
ible by the corporea! senses, which only thought is enabled to 
perceive. But the second which resembles it and is called by 
the same name, is perceptible to the senses, begotten, always 
carried hither and thither, coming into objective existence in 
some particular place and again being destroyed, is appre- 
hended by opinion and conjecture together with perception by 
the senses. 

There is always likewise a third kind of being, that of Spacer. 
It is never destroyed, but affords a seat or vehicle for every- 
thing that comes into objective existence, and nevertheless is 
itself perceived by a kind of illegitimate reasoning hardly worthy 
of belief. Hence seeing it as in a dream we assert—that every 
thing must necessarily be somewhere and in some particular 
place, and that except it be on the earth or in the heavens, noth- 
ing has being. 











*The Greek term ‘‘episteme’’ literally signifies overstanding, and denotes knowl- 
edge of a superior character. 
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There are three things, therefore, the philosopher declares, 
which were in actual being before the universe came into object- 
ive existence. These were Being, Space, and the Becoming. Pri- 
mal matter, the nurse and partner of the active principle of pro- 
duction, being duly moistened and excited, receiving the germ- 
inal forms of earth and air, and undergoing all the other con- 
ditions incident thereto, became manifest under many different 
shapes. Being pervaded by forces which were neither corres- 
pondent nor equally balanced, it was never in a state of eqni- 
poise, but swaying unevenly and agitated by them. Again it 
was shaken and carried in different directions like things 
shaken and winnowed by sieves. The result was that different 
substances were carried in different directions, the heavy parti- 
cles in one direction and the light ones in another. All this 
took place before the universe was brought into existence and 
the different materials reduced to order. Every thing subsisted 
irrationally without order. When the Creater set about to ar- 
range everything he gave shapes with forms and numbers to 
fire and earth and water and air, as these possessed traces of 
their true being, though conditioned as everything would be 
without the presence of Divinity. He made them as far as pos- 
sible, the best and most beautiful when before they were in a 
state widely different. Chaos thus gave place to Creative Wis- 
dom prompted by Eternal Goodness. 





Rituals, Liturgies, Credos, Sinai Thunder: I know more or 
less the history of these; the rise, progress, decline and fall of 
these. Can thunder from all the thirty-two azimuths, repeated 
daily for centuries of years, make God’s Laws more godlike to 
me? Brother, No. Perhaps I am grown to be a man now; and 
do not need the thunder and the terror any longer! Perhaps I 
am above being frightened, perhaps it is not fear but reverence 
alone that shall lead me!—Revelations, Inspirations? Yes: and 
thy own god-created Soul, dost thou not call that a ‘‘revela- 
tion’’? Who made THEE? Where didst thou come from? The 
Voice of Eternity, if thou be not a blasphemer and poor asphyx- 
ied mute, speaks with that tongue of thine! Thow art the latest 
Birth of Nature; it is ‘‘the Inspiration of the Almighty’’ that 
giveth thee understanding! 

—Thomas Carlyle, ‘‘ Past and Present.’’ 
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NANA JIVA VADA KATTALAT. 
OR 
PHENOMENA IN PURE SPIRITUAL BEING. 
Translated from the Tamil by 
Sri RAMANATHAN. 


(Text concluded.) 


46. Just as in three states (avastas) the jiva, as ‘‘1’’, stands 
united with the 27 tattvas which form its three bodies, so Isvara 
in His three states stands united with the 32 tattvas, which form 
His three bodies. 

Each bewildered jiva is in union with its own body, but Is- 
vara is in union with all the bodies of jivas, which in the aggre- 
gate are His body, and with all the world (prapanéa). 

The Supreme Knower (Brahma Chaitannya), who attests both 
Isvara and jivas, pervades all the worlds (prapanéa) and, tran- 
scending everything exists without limit. 

47. For manifestation (vyavakdra) in respect of the tang- 
ible body, a jiva needs 31 tattvas, viz., 6 tattvas of the food- 
maintained covering (i.e., the tangible body), 20 tattvas of the 
subtle body, and jiva, ISvara, avidya, vidya, and Brahma. 

For manifestation in the subtle body, a jiva needs 25 tattvas, 
viz., 20 tattvas of the subtle body, and jiva, Isvara, avidya, vid- 
ya, and Brahma. 

For manifestation as jiva (jiva vyavakdra) 3 tattvas are 
needed, viz., jiva, Isvara, and Brahma. 

For manifestation as witness (Sakshi vyavakdara) only 1 tatt- 
va is needed, viz., Kitastha. 

48. For Isvara’s manifestation in His tangible body are need- 
ed 36 tattvas, viz., 6 tattvas of the sum-total (samashtz) of all 
tangible bodies, 20 tattvas of the sum-total of all subtle bodies, 
2 tattvas jiva and avidya sum-totalled, and Isvara, vidya and 
Brahma, 3, and 5 sthula bhutas. 

For manifestation in His subtle body, are needed 30 tattvas, 
viz., 20 tattvas of the sum-total (samashti) of subtle bodies, 2 
tattvas jiva and avidya sum-totalled, 5 subtle bhuta tattvas, and 
3 tattvas Isvara, vidya and Brahma. 

For manifestation in His casual body are needed 3 tattvas, 
viz., Isvara, vidya and Brahma. 
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For manifestation as Isvara, 2 tattvas, viz., Isvara and 
Brahma. 

For manifestation as Brahma only 1 tattva, viz., Brahma. 

49. For manifestation of any of the instruments (of knowl- 
edge or action) 22 tattvas are needed, viz., 1 instrument, 6 tatt- 
vas of the tangible body, 5 mental faculties (antah-kdranas), 5 
breaths, and jiva, Isvara, avidya, vidya, and Brahma. 

00. For manifestation of mind-domination (manordjya) are 
needed 10 tattvas, viz., 5 mental faculties (antah-karanas) are 
jiva, Isvara, avidya, vidya, and Brahma. 

ol. The evolution, and conditions of existence in the evolved 
state, of the tattvas have been described. The manner in which 
they get involved will now be explained. 

o2. All the tangible bodies of the jivas will be disintegrated 
and their component parts changed into gross bhutas; and the 
gross bhutas, freed from the five-fifth compound state, will be- 
come subtle bhutas, sprung from tamas guna. 

The state of involution of the tangible bodies in the subtle 
bhutas is said to be kevala hiranya garbha avesta. 

53. When the twenty tattvas of the subtle body disintegrate, 
they will get involved in the sattva and rajas gunas in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

The I-maker (ahankdra) and the smelling sense (ghrdna) of 
all jivas, as well as the sustaining breath (wdana vadyu) and the 
genitor (upastha), will lapse into the subtle earth (sukshma) 
prithivi) tattva. 

The willer (chitta) and taster (jihva), as well as the blood 
circulating breath (samdna vadyu) and excretor (pdyu) will 
lapse into the subtle fire (sukshma agnt) tattva. 

The thinker (manas) and the toucher (tvak) as well as the 
uprising breath (praéna vayu) and the giver (pdnz) will lapse 
into the subtle air (sukshma vayu) tattva. 

The self-consciousness (ullam) and the hearer (Srotra) as 
well as the all pervading breath (vydna vdyu) and the speaker 
(vak) will lapse into the subtle space (sukshma dkasa) tattva. 

In this state of involution the tattvas of the subtle body are all 
resolved again as subtle bhutas imbued with the three gunas. 

54. Of these subtle bhutas, earth (prithivi) will resolve into 
water (ap) water into fire (agni) fire into air (vdyu) like a flame 
quenched by the wind, air into space (dkasga), like wind sub- 
siding in the sky, space into Projecting Power (vikshepa saktt) ; 
the Power of Projection and Obscuration (avarana saktt) into 
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into the tamas guna of aboriginal nature (mula-prakriti) like 
a fig tree which lies unmanifest in a fig seed, ready to sprout 
forth at the next evolution; the tamas guna into maya and avid- 
ya; and maya and avidya into aboriginal nature (mula-prakritt) 
called bindhu tattva. 

55. And the bindhu tattva will disappear into the fundamen- 
tal substrate called the Supreme Knower (Lrahma Chaitannya), 
like a snake, which had arisen by confusion of thought out of a 
rope, disappearing into a rope. 

56. In this way, he who knows that phenomena, manifest in 
divers forms, are all talse, and that his own true being is that 
alone which is true, and so lives free from sorrow, is called 
Jivan-mukta. 

Such are the principles of the involution of the tattvas. 

57. The tattvas thus evolved and involved, are 36, viz., sthula 
bhutas 5, tangible body tattvas 6, subtle body tattvas 20, causal 
body tattvas (called avidya and vidya) 2, jiva and Isvara who 
are reflected on these two tattvas 2, and Brahma, the substrate 
(adhisthdna) of all these tattvas 1. Total 36. 

08. Of these 36 tattvas, the following 8 are common( samu- 
daya) to all jivas, viz., sthula bhutas 5, maya 1, Isvara reflected 
on maya 1, and Brahma 1. 

If, for instance, earth-tattva disappears, all jivas will be 
without a place of settlement (adhara); if water-tattva disap- 
pears, they will all be without the means of cooling themselves ; 
if fire-tattva disappears, there will be no maturity; if air-tattva 
disappears, there will be no motion; if 4kaSa-tattva disappears, 
there will be no comfort; if there is no maya or the Being re- 
flected in maya, there will be no God to religions; and if there 
is no Brahma, there will be no knowing on the part of jivas. 

09. The remaining 28 tattvas are experienced separately by 
each jiva. 

Since all jivas do not lose their tangible bodies when one jiva 
loses his tangible body; since all jivas do not suffer from depri- 
vation of any limb of the sukshma sarira when one jiva is de- 
prived of that limb; and since all jivas did not get freed from 
avidya and jiva tattvas when such muktas as Sukha and Vama- 

deva were freed from those tattvas, there can be no doubt that 

each jiva enjoys separately the 28 tattvas mentioned. 

| 60. Of the 36 tattvas, one only is one’s self always, 7 appear 
always as different from the self, and 28 sometimes as the self 
and sometimes as other than the self. 
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Since the Supreme Knower (Brahma Chaitannya) who at- 
tests the three states( of wakefulness, dream, and deep sleep) 
remains as one’s self in those states and does not appear to be 
other than the self, like the other tattvas, that Supreme Knower 
alone is obviously the Self. 

Since the five gracious functions (panéa kritya), the ten divine 
descents (avatdra) and the like, which are works of the seven 
tattvas, viz., Isvara reflected in maya, maya itself and the five 
bhutas, are never considered to be the works of one’s self, 
those 7 tattvas are different from the Self. 

Of the remaining 28, since the 6 tattvas of the tangible body 
are treated sometimes as one’s self; as in the expressions ‘‘I 
am a brahmin,’’ ‘‘I am a kshatriya,’’ ‘‘I am a vaishya,’’ ‘‘I am 
a sudra,’’ ‘‘I am a celibate student,’’ ‘‘I am a householder,’’ ‘‘I 
am a recluse in the woods,’’ ‘‘I am a forsaker of the world,’’ 
‘‘T am a male,’’ ‘‘I am a female,’’ ‘‘I am dark,’’ ‘‘I am fair,’’ 
‘*T am tall,’’ ‘‘I am short,’’ ‘‘I have become stout,’’ ‘‘I have be- 
come thin’’, and sometimes as other than self; as in the expres- 
sions ‘‘my body is stout,’’ ‘‘my body is thin,’’ ‘‘my hair is 
grey,’’ ‘‘it is so many days since my body was born,’’ which are 
like such expressions as ‘‘my ox,’’ and ‘‘my ecalf’’; and since 
the 20 tattvas of the subtle body are treated sometimes as self; 
as in the expressions ‘‘I saw, heard, touched, ate, gave, received, 
walked, enjoyed, considered, resolved,’’ ‘‘I survived the fam- 
ine,’?’ and sometimes as other than self; as in the expression 
‘‘my eye,’’ ‘‘my ear,’’ ‘‘my nose,’’ ‘‘my tongue,’’ ‘‘my hand,’’ 
‘‘my mind,’’ ‘‘my reason,’’ ‘‘my will,’’ ‘‘my assertiveness,’’ 
‘‘my breath,’’ which are like such expressions as ‘‘my house’’ 
and ‘‘my goods’’; and since the tattvas of the causal body called 
ignorance (ajndna) and desire to know (chitabhdsa) are mani- 
fest sometimes as self; as in the expressions ‘‘I don’t know’’ 
and ‘‘T will know,’’ and sometimes as other than self; as in the 
expressions ‘‘my ignorance’’ and ‘‘my life’’; it follows that the 
28 tattvas mentioned are expressions of self and different from 
self. 

61. To the question raised by the disciple that, if the 28 
tattvas were the self, they should appear as the self at all times, 
like the Brahma Chaitannya, and not as other than the self, like 
Isvara, maya and the five bhutas, and that to say that they were 
manifest as the self and other than self would be a contradic- 
tion of terms, like the expression ‘‘dark sun,’’ the teacher re- 
plied as follows: 
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62. The word ‘‘Self’’ has two meanings, the one profoundly 
true (paramartika), the other superficially put on (adhydsa). 
That the Attesting Knower (Sakshi Chaitannya) is Self indeed 
is profoundly true, not mere courteous attribution. To regard 
as Self the 28 tattvas which are different from the Self, is as 
confounding and untrue as to mistake a tree-stump for a man, 
or a rope for a snake. 

63. He is a Jivan-mukta who, being freed from confusion, 
sees clearly (1) that not only the 7 tattvas which, in the days of 
ignorance, are felt to be other than the self, but also the 28 tatt- 
vas which are found to be other than the self, when spiritual dis- 
cernment (viveka) has come, making in all 35 tattvas, are, to- 
gether with their respective qualities and manifestations, known 
by the soul (arivw) as things other than itself, exactly as a man 
standing aloof from a pot knows the pot to be other than him- 
self; (2) that such soul, which is the 36th tattva, is, himself; (3) 
and that such soul is Siva. 

64. Since the unspiritual man (aviveki) does not in this way 
see that Brahma is his Self, and that the 35 tattvas are other 
than himself, and so believes that the works of the 28 tattvas 
are his own works, like unto a man who through emotional bond- 
age (ahankdra granthi) believes the sorrows of his wife and 
children to be his own sorrows, he becomes fettered by the good 
and bad works wrought by the 28 tattvas and, being caught up 
by the effects of such works, is careworn and bewildered by the 
orderly migration (samsdra) called birth and death. 

65. Since the spiritual minded man (viveki), who knows that 
the Supreme Knower (Brahma Chaitannya) is himself, and that 
the 35 tattvas are not himself, is free from the bonds of emo- 
tion (ahankdadra granthi); since he who knows for certain that 
the works of the 28 tattvas are not his works, and that 
the joys and sorrows experienced by such tattvas are not ex- 
perienced by himself, is free from confusion and bewilderment; 
since he, being freed from the effects of the good and bad works 
of desire (Kama bandha); he is without the birth and death of 
migratory life, attains freedom (from all sorrow) and becomes 
pure Brahma. 

66. The six sashtras speak of him as Jivan-Mukta, Tidapraj 
May all investigate these tattvas and attain Freedom! 

na, Ativarnasrami, Gunatita, and Brahmana. 

r May all investigate these tattvas and attain Freedom. 

| The end. 
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THe Tennis GAME. 


1. Now we shall tell likewise the name of the father of Hu- 
nahpu and of Xbalanque. But we will throw a mysterious veil 
over their origin, we will cover with mystery the relation and 
the history of the birth of Hunahpu and of Xbalanque; we will 
tell only half of it, and only a part of the relations of their 
father. 

2. This then is their history. The names of each of them 
is Ahpu (sabarecan-shooter), as they are called, and their fathers 
are Xpiyacoc and Xmucane. 

3. By them at night were brought forth Hunhun-Apu and 
Vukub-hunahpu, by Xpiyacoe and by Xmucane. 

4. Now these Hunhun-ahpu were two; they had begotten 
legitimate children. 

5. And the name of the first-born was Hunbatz, and Hun- 
chouen the name of the second. 

6. But the name of their mother was, this one: Xbakiyalo. 

7. Thus was named the wife of Hunhun-ahpu. As to Vu- 
kub-hunahpu, he had no wife, for he was a celibate. 

8. By their very nature were these two sons great sages; and 
their science was very great; they were diviners and seers on 
earth, and their lives, as well as their habits, were quite good. 

9. The whole of science was unrolled before the faces of Hun- 
batz and Hunchouen, the sons of Hunhun-ahpu; flute-players, 
singers, sabarcan-shooters; arch-painters and arch-scribes; 
sculptors, jewelers, goldsmiths—Hunbatz and Hunchouen be- 
eame (skillful in all). 

10. Now Hunhun-ahpu and Vukub-hunahpu (busied them- 
selves) every day only to play with dice and ball; and every 
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other day all four of them exercised together, and assembled 
in great number in the hall of the tennis-games. 

11. And to see them came the Voc, messenger of Hurakan, 
of the path-lightning, and the striking-lightning; now this Voce 
was not very far from here, from the earth, nor very far from 
Xibalba, for in a moment he could transport himself to the sky 
near Hurakan. 

12. While they remained here on the earth, the mother of 
Hunbatz and Hunchouen died. 

i3. And behold, while walking towards Xibalba, they were 
playing ball; and Hun-came (a dead one) and Vukub-came (sev- 
en dead ones) monarchs of Xibalba, heard of it shortly. 

14. ‘*‘What is taking place on earth? Who are they who are 
making the earth tremble and who stir up so much tumult? Let 
them be fetched directly; let them be brought here, and let them 
play at cushions with us, that we may overcome them. Indeed, 
we are no more obeyed by them; they have no more either re- 
spect nor reverence for our being, and spend their time exclu- 
sively in quarreling over our heads,’’ said all-they-of-Xibalba. 

15. Then they all took counsel together, and these, Hun-came 
and Vukub-came, are the names of the supreme judges (the most 
great one who cuts the sentence). Now all the princes were 
tributaries of their empire, and each of these princes (was so 
only) by the will of Hun-came and Vukub-came. 

16. They were therefcre Xiquiripat and Cuchumaquiq, names 
of the lords whose office was exercised over persons who had 
issues of blood. Others were called Ahalpuh and Ahalgana, 
and these were princes also. 

17. Now their function was to make men swell up, to make 
humors appear in their legs, and to draw up lividity to their 
faces, which is called Chugqanal; such was the office of Ahalpuh 
and Ahalgana. 

18. Other lords were Chamiabak and Chamiaholom, mace- 
bearers of Xibalba whose maces were only of bone; their office 
of mace-bearers was to make men lean, to the point where they 
should have only a head without flesh or bones, and that in dy- 
ing there should remain to be carried off nothing more than a 
skeleton. 

19. There were yet the lords named Ahal-mez and Ahal- 
togob (worker in feces, and worker in misery, or, producer of 
misery ) ; their/office was to disconcert men with treason, whether 
he should méet it behind of or in front of his house, and that 
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he should have the misfortune of falling, with mouth upward, 
on the ground, and should there find death: such was the office 
of Ahal-mez and Ahal-togob, as they were called. 

20. Finally (came) other lords, called Xic (hawk) and Pa- 
tan, whose office (consisted in leading) man to die on the road, 
of what is called sudden death; the latter brought blood into the 
mouth so as to make the man die of blood-vomiting; each of them 
having the office of crushing the throat and breast of man while 
he was walking. Such was the office of Xic and Patan. And 
behold they gathered to pursue and punish Hunhun-ahpu and 
Vukub-hunahpu. What they of Xibalba desired was to give up 
to scorn Hunhun-ahpu and Vukub-hunahpu, their leathern 
shields, their rings, their gloves, their crowns, with the helmets 
donned by Hunhun-ahpu and Vukub-hunahpu. 

21. Now we will relate their journey to Xibalba, leaving 
behind them Hunbatz and Chouen, sons of Hunhun-ahpu. Now 
their mother was already dead; and after that occurred the 
defeat of Hunbatz and Hunchouen by Hunahpu and Xbalanque. 


CHAPTER IL. 


Tue INITIATIONS. 


1. Afterwards arrived the emissaries of Hun-came and of 
Vukub-came. ‘‘Please depart, O Ahpop-achih; go, carry the 
message to Hunhun-ahpu and to Vukub-hunhun-ahpu, and tell 
them: ‘Come with us.’ 

2. ‘** Let them come, the princes tell you; let them come 
here and play ball with us; let us quicken our faces with them, 
verily we are amazed at their high deeds; thus let them come,’ 
said the princes. 

3. ‘*Let them bring (the instruments they use) to make all 
this noise, their rings, their gloves; and let them come likewise 
with (their balls of) elastic rubber, said the princes. Tell them: 
‘come’;’’ thus was said to the messengers. 

4. Now their messengers were from Tukurub; arrow-of- 
owl, leg-of-owl, anger-of-owl, head-of-owl, thus were named 
the messengers of Xibalba. 

5. As to arrow-of-owl, he was as swift as an arrow; as to 
leg-of-owl, his nature (was to have only) one leg. As to an- 
ger-of-owl, his nature was to have fire all around; and finally 
head-of-owl had only his head, he had no legs, but wings. 
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6. ‘These four messengers had the official dignity of cap- 
tains of the guard. Leaving Xibalba, they arrived directly as 
bearers of their message at the very height of the ball game 
where Hunhun-ahpu and Vukub-hunahpu were playing ball, in 
th» ball-playing hall of Ninoxob-carchah, as it was called. 

7. Now the owls sent to the hall of ball-playing, delivered 
their message in the same order of discourse as (had been given 
them by) Hun-came, and Vukub-came, Ahalpuh, Ahalgana, 
Chamiabak, Chamia-holom, Xirigqapat, Cuchumaquiq, Ahalmez, 
Ahaltocob, Xic and Patan; for these were the names of all the 
princes, who had arranged the speech for the owls. 

8. ‘Is it very sure that the king Hun-came and that Vukub- 
came had spoken thus? Is it very sure,’’ cried(both the brothers) 
‘‘that we are to accompany you?’’ ‘‘Let them bring all the in- 
struments of their pastime, the princes said.’’ ‘‘It is well; 
first wait for us a moment; we shall presently take leave of our 
mother,’’ answered they. 

9. They therefore took the way of their home, and said to 
their mother, for their father was already dead, ‘‘ Behold, we 
go, our mother, but our journey will be useless. The messen- 
gers of the king have come to take us. ‘Let them come, added 
he,’ said they who are sent to fetch us. 

10. ‘‘But there will remain a witness (of our existence), this 
ball of elastic rubber,’’ added they. Then they went to hang 
it up in a little recess in the gable of the house. ‘‘Then, after, 
we shall yet play ball’’ (added they). ‘‘As to you,’’ said they 
to Hun-batz and Hun-chouen, ‘‘make music, spend your time in 
singing, in painting (or in writing), in chiselling, and warm 
up our house and the heart of your grandmother.”’ 

11. Just as they were taking leave of their mother, emotion 
overcame Xmucane, and she wept. ‘‘We leave, but we are not 
dead yet, be not distressed,’’ said Hunhun-ahpu and Vukub- 
hunahpu, as they left. 

12. When Hunhun-ahpu and Vukub-hunahpu s‘arted on the 
way, the messengers took the road in front of them. Then 
they began to descend by the road which leads to Xibalba, the 
first steps having a very steep declivity. 

13. Having therefore descended, they arrived at the bor- 
der of a very rapid river, (fiowing at the bottom of) profound 
canyons, called the Nuzivancul, and the Cu-zivan, which they 
crossed; they also crossed boiling waters (covered) with cal- 
abash trees, and the calabash trees were numberless; but they 
passed over without being wounded. 
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14. Then they arrived at the banks of a river of blood; they 
passed, but without drinking its water; then they came to an- 
other river, but which was of water only, and till then it had 
been impossible to catch them in any trap; hence they crossed 
it also; but soon they arrived at a place where four roads met, 
and there at the four roads, (where) they let themselves be 
taken. 

15. One of these roads was red, another one was black; one 
was white, and the last was yellow, (which made) four roads. 

16. And behold, the black road spoke, and said, ‘‘It is me, 
it is me you should take; I am the road of the king,’’ said he of 
the road. 

17. In this place therefore they were taken in the trap; for 
they saw themselves directed towards the road of Xibalba, and 
in arriving in the hall where the kings of Xibalba were en- 
throned, they recognized that they had lost the game. 

18. Now the first (pair) (that they saw) sitting were a man- 
ikin and man made of wood, dressed up by the Xibalbians. These 
were the first they greeted. ‘‘Hail, Hun-came,’’ said they to 
the manikin; ‘‘ Hail, Vukub-came,’’ continued they to the man 
made of wood. 

19. But these answered them not. Already the kings of 
Xibalba burst out laughing, and all the princes with them made 
great noise with their guffaws, because they considered Hun- 
hun-ahpu and Vukub-hunahpu as already conquered, whom they 
just had tricked; and they laughed all the more. 

20. Then Hun-came and Vukub-came added: ‘‘It is well; 
here you are arrived; to-morrow prepare your head-gear, your 
rings, your gloves,’’ did they tell them. 

21. ‘‘Sit down on our seat of honor,’’ was told them. But 
their seat of honor was only an incandescent stone; and, later, 
sitting on this seat of honor, they burnt themselves so that they 
rolled on this throne, without finding relief; and wishing to get 
up, this seat burnt them. 

22. Then the Xibalbians started again to laugh; they laughed 
till the tears came, choked in their breasts with laughter, and 
laughed until the princes of Xibalba were threatened with apo- 
plexy. 

23. ‘*Go to your lodging, where will be brought your (torch 
of) resin, and your cigar to put you to sleep,’’ was told them. 

24. Then they arrived at the house of shadows where there 
were only shadows in the house; and during this time the Xi- 
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balbians were taking counsel: ‘‘Let us sacrifice them to-mor- 
row, and let them die as soon as possible; for their game is an 
insult to us,’’ said to each other the Xibalbians. 

25. Now, their splinter of resin was a round arrow, and pine 
wood, called Zakitok, (or white flint), the pine of Xibalba; very 
pointed was therefore their game, and promptly was it to come 
to a head, and thus encourage the game of the Xibalbians. 

26. And Hunhun-ahpu and Vukub-hunahpu entered into the 
shadowy house; then was given them their pine splinter, to 
each of them their lit splinter, which came to them from Hun- 
came and from Vukub-came, and to each his cigar, equally lit, 
and which was sent them by the princes, and which were then 
brought to Hunhun-ahpu and Vukub-hunahpu. 

i 27. When they arrived to give them their pine-splinters and 
the cigars, they were bent over on themselves in obscurity, 
where (the flame of the resin) immediately on entering, burst 
out: ‘‘Let each of them light his torch and his cigar. Let them 
come to bring them back. at dawn of day, but let them take good 
care not to use them, and let them return them to us (as they 
received them), the princes let you know.’’ 

28. Thus was spoken to them: and thus likewise were they 
conquered. The pine consumed itself, likewise the cigars given 
to them consumed themselves. Now the trials in Xibalba were 
numerous; these trials were of many divers kinds. 

29. The first was that of the house of shadows, the interior 
of which was all obscurity. The second was that of the house 
h called Xuxulim. or of the cold, into which penetrated a biting 
wind, cold and insupportable, which filled everything within. 

30. The third was that of the house called of the Balamiha, 
or of the tigers, in which there was nothing but tigers, who ran 
together and joined each other with a ferocious look, tigers 
who looked at each other with grins, even though they were 
shut up in the house. 

31. Zotzi-po, or house of the bats, was the name of the fourth 
trial; in that house was nothing but bats, crying, beating with 
their wings, and fluttering arornd the house, bats shut up with- 
out being able to get out. 

32. The fifth was that called Chayim-ha (house of the fight- 
ers), in which was nothing but (warriors) conquering each other 
with their lances, alternately resting and fighting there in that 
house. 
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33. Those were the first trials of Xibalba; but Hunhun-ahpu 
and Vukub-hunahpu did not enter into them, and it is sufficient 
to have mentioned the names of these houses of trial. 

34. When Hunhun-ahpu and Vukub-hunahpu arrived in the 
presence of Hun-came and of Vukub-came, ‘‘ Where are my ci- 
gars, where are my pine torches which were brought you last 
night?’’ cried they. ‘‘We have finished them, my lord!’’ 

30. ‘Well, to-day then shall be the limit of your days; you 
shall die. You shall be destroyed, you shall be cut (in the 
breast), and your memory will remain buried in these places. 
You shall be sacrified,’’ said Hun-came and Vukub-came. 

36. Then they were sacrificed and buried in the place called 
Ashheap; they first cut Hunhun-ahpu’s head, and the body of 
the elder was buried with that of his younger brother. 

37. Let his head be put in the tree which is in the middle of 
the road,’’ added Hun-came and Vukub-came. At the very mo- 
ment when they were about to place his head in the midst of the 
tree, this tree covered itself immediately with fruits; for it 
bore no fruits before the head of Hunhun-ahpu had been put 
in the midst of the tree. Now it is the calabash tree which to- 
day we yet call the head of Hunhun-ahpu, as it is said (the 
Quiche tzinia-tree). 

38. Great in their thought became immediately the charac- 
ter of this tree, because of what had so suddenly occurred, when 
the head of Hunhun-ahpu had been put in the middle of its 
branches. Then the Xibalbians spoke to each other. ‘‘ Let 
none be (daring enough) to go and sit at the foot of the tree,’’ 
said all the Xibalbians, mutually warning each other from com- 
ing near to it. 

39. Since that time the head of Hunhun-ahpu showed itself 
no more; for it reunited itself to the other fruits of the cala- 
bash tree, as its name implies. But a young girl heard this 
marvellous tale, and here now we will relate her arrival. 


CHAPTER ITI. 
THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION. 


1. Here follows the history of a young girl, born of a prince, 
named Cuchumaquiq. 

2. And behold, a virgin, daughter of a prince, heard of 
(these marvels) ; Cuchumaquiq was the name of her father, and 
Xquiq was that of the young girl. 

3. And when she heard the tale of the fruits of this tree, 
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which was told her by her father, she also marvelled greatly at 
this recital. 

4. ‘*Why should Inot go and see this tree of which they 
speak so much? Verily these fruits must be very luscious, ac- 
cording to what I hear,’’ added she. 

5. Then she started alone, and approaching the foot of the 
tree planted upright in the midst of the ash-tree, ‘‘Ah, Ah,’’ 
(cried she with admiration), ‘‘What? Is that the fruit of that 
tree? Is it not wonderful how that tree has covered itself with 
fruits? Will I die of it, or will it be my ruin if I gather one 
of them?’’ added the young girl. 

6. Then the dead head, which was in the midst of the tree, 
spoke, and asked, ‘‘Do you desire one of them? Those round 
balls which are between the branches of the tree are only death- 
i heads,’’ said the head of Hunhun-ahpu, speaking to the young 

girl. 

7. ‘*Do you still wish one?’’ added it. ‘‘I still do,’’ answered 
the young girl. ‘‘Well, just stretch out but the tip of your 
hand,’’ said the dead head. ‘‘Yes,’’ answered the young girl, 
stretching forth her hand, which she extended before the dead 
head. °- 

8. Then with an effort the head of the dead launched forth 
some spittle into the hand of the young girl, while her hand 
was stretched out towards the head of the dead; she looked 
immediately into the palm of her hand, throwing into it a 
curious look; but the saliva of the dead head was no more in her 
hand. 

9. ‘*This saliva and froth, is my posterity which I have just 
given you. Now my head will cease to speak, for it is only the 
head of a corpse, which has no more flesh.’’ 

10. ‘‘Thus also is the very head of the greatest princes, for 
the flesh alone is what embellishes the face: hence the terror 
which overwhelms men at the moment of death, on account of 
the skeleton, which alone remains to them. 

11. ‘*The case of the son whose nature is like saliva and 
froth, is like; whether they be sons of prince or of artist, or 
of orator, which is not lost, but transmits itself with the gen- 
erations without the disappearance or destruction of the like- 
ness of the prince, of the bourgeois artist, or of the orator; it 
is thus also with the daughters and sons, and it is thus that I 
have acted with you. 

12. ‘*‘Return therefore towards the earth. You shall not 
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die. Believe my word that thus it will happen,’’ added the 
head of Hunhun-ahpu and of Vukub-hunahpu. 

13. Thus therefore the young girl returned to her house 
(filled with) the numerous warnings which had been confided 
to her. And immediately she conceived in her womb by the 
virtue of the saliva alone; and that was the conception of Hun- 
ahpu and Xbalanque. 

14. The young girl having then arrived back at her home, 
and the six months having passed, she was looked upon with 
suspicion by her father, and Cuchumaquig was the name of her 
father. . 

15. Then the father considered the young girl with more 
attention, when he saw she carried a child (in her womb). Then 
the kings Hun-came and Vukub-came re-united all their council 
with that of Cuchumaquiq. 

16. ‘‘Here is my daughter who is with child, and truly for 
her dishonor,’’ said Cuchumagquiq, entering in before the kings. 
‘‘Very well! Explore her mouth, and if she speaks not, let 
her be put to death, and let her be sacrificed far from here.’’ 
‘‘Very well, my lords,’’ answered he. 

17. Then he asked his daughter: ‘‘ Whose child is it you car- 
ry in the breast, O my daughter?’’ But she answered: ‘‘I have 
no child, O my lord and father; and there is no man whose face 
I have known.”’ 

18. And he answered, ‘‘You are in truth a libertine! Carry 
her off, and make her die, you Captains of the Guard; bring back 
her streaming heart in a vessel, and be back with the kings yet 
to-day,’’ said he to the owls. 

19. They were four who went to fetch the vessels, and who 
then started, carrying the young girl on their shoulders, and 
taking a long flint stone for the purpose of despatching her. 

20. ‘*‘You could not kill me, O messengers (of Xibalba) ; for 
it is not a crime I bear in my breast; this was begotten while | 
I went to admire the head of Hunhun-ahpu which is on the 
ash-heap. Therefore you will not sacrifice me, O messengers 
(of Xibalba),’’ said the young girl speaking to them. 

21. ‘*But what will we put in place of your heart? Thus 
spoke your father: ‘Bring back her heart: you are to return 
to the house of the kings; be formal (exact) and all together 
manifest the accomplishment; quickly bring the proof of it in 
a vessel.’ Did he not speak to us thus? What then shal! we 
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put in the vase? Though rather we should prefer that thou 
shouldst not die,’’ said the messengers of Xibalba. 

22. ‘‘Very well! This heart cannot be theirs; neither can 
your abiding place be here any more; and not only will you 
have it in your power to make men die, and the veritable forni- 
eators (of Xibalba) will indeed be your (prey); mine shall later 
on be Hun-came and Vukub-came; blood alone certifies a con- 
tract for itself; thus therefore let it be before their face.’’ 


(To be continued.) 





What a truth in these old Fables! How true, for example, 
is that other old Fable of the Sphinx, who sat by the wayside, 
propounding her riddle to the passengers, which if they could 
not answer she destroyed them! Such a Sphinx is this Life of 
ours, to all men and societies of men. Nature, like the Sphinx, 
is of womanly celestial loveliness and tenderness; the face and 
bosom of a goddess, but ending in claws and the body of a 
lioness. There is in her a celestial beauty,—which means cel- 
estial order, pliancy to wisdom; but there is also a darkness, 
a ferocity, fatality, which are infernal. * * * Of each man 
she asks daily, in mild voice, yet with a terrible significance, 
‘‘Knowest thou the meaning of this Day? What thou canst do 
To-day; wisely attempt to do?’’ Nature, Universe, Destiny, Ex- 
istence, howsoever we name this grand unnameable Fact in the 
midst of which we live and struggle, is as a heavenly bride and 
conquest to the wise and brave, to them who can discern her be- 
hests and do them; a destroying fiend to them who cannot. An- 
swer her riddle, it is well with thee. Answer it not, pass on re- 
garding it not, it will answer itself; the solution for thee is a 
thing of teeth and claws; Nature is a dumb lioness, deaf to thy 
pleadings, fiercely devouring. Thou art not now her victorious 
bridegroom; thou art her mangled victim, scattered on the 
precipices, as a slave found treacherous, recreant, ought to be 
and must. 





The secret of gold Midas, which he with his long ears never 
could discover, was, That he had offended the Supreme Powers; 
that he had parted company with the eternal inner Fact of this 
Universe, and followed the transient outer appearances there- 
of: and so was arrived here. Properly it is the secret of all un- 
happy men and unhappy nations. 

—Thomas Carlyle, ‘‘ Past and Present.’’ 











MY FORMER LIVES. 
By B. E. G. 
THe MERCHANT OF CARTHAGE. 


In the old days, when the generals of the city conquered an 
enemy, the prisoners were brought to the capitol or to the chief 
cities of the provinces, despoiled, shorn and covered with coars- 
est fabric, and sent to the galleys, the mines and the builders’ 
yards, as slaves. Their former rank and wealth could secure 
no lessening of disgrace or of suffering. The utmost of work, 
all that the lash and torture could extort, was forced from those 
whom the fortunes of war had brought to the hopelessness from 
which laggard death refused release. Men of noble blood and 
fearless courage grovelled under the yoke like beasts of burden, 
with the barest necessities doled grudgingly for food, and the 
bare ground as a couch for aching limbs. Women whose lives 
had been free from toil were scantily fed and as cruelly driven 
to mortar beds and drudgery, with dirt.and filth for tired bodies, 
and men, made brutes by slavery, for companions in woe. Bleed- 
ing wounds and blistered hands and festering sores, were the 
daily experience of women who had been fond wives and proud 
mothers of warriors and chieftains—-unless their beauty of face 
and form brought upon them a more enticing but a bitterer 
curse. These were the things which prisoners expected in the 
years when the queenly city was building her warehouses and 
palaces, and covering the blue sea with her ships of commerce 
and of war. As her power grew and her wealth increased, new 
cities and provinces were brought under her sway, new luxuries 
were discovered, new dissipations invented, and new pleasures 
devised for the gratification of the insatiable greed for excite- 
ment, which hundreds of years of war and trade had nursed 
and fed. The sturdy race of warriors and merchants had be- 
gotten a throng of rich idlers who lived only for pleasure. Slaves 
were no longer required for arduous labor and productive toil 
only, but found an easier fate in ministering to a greed for 
luxury and pleasure no less insatiate than the former greed for 
power and gain. Carthage, like Phcenecia and Babylon, like 
Rome and Alexandria in later centuries, ceased to grow in power 
when she became luxurious and the capitol of pleasure. She 
fell, not so much before the might of Roman arms, as before the 
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insidious and stealthy march of her own army of idle luxury. 

The plant of luxury was in lusty growth, but had not yet come 
to fruition, when, at my eighteenth year, 1 came into the con- 
trol of the property and revenues set apart for me by that Has- 
drubal, whom his enemies could not slay and yet who died by 
violence. I was his natural son, and my loving mother had died 
broken hearted by the cruel neglect of the great general whose 
own hand meted out to himself the justice which his own per- 
fidy had incurred. Self slain, he died, tortured by the memory 
of a love and devotion he had won with promised honor, and 
scorned for lust of power and wealth. Though he never ack- 
nowledged my sonship, yet Hasdrubal provided for the proper 
education of Adabaran, and so equipped him for a life of use- 
fulness. 

I was twenty when Hasdrubal died, and then I found that the 
property, which I had supposed to be mine, had remained his 
own, and that by the law of Carthage his vast wealth, together 
with the smaller stores and business which I had held, reverted 
to the city because he had never acknowledged me, and so had 
left no legal heir. 

Fully realizing the necessities of my condition, stripped of 
luxuries to which I had been accustomed, I set to work to make 
a fortune for myself. The scarlet robe and white tunic and 
gold embroidered sandals were thrown aside, and I became a 
dealer in pomegranates, grapes, and figs. With all my energy 
I devoted every hour of time and every item of strength to the 
care and increase of my business. I soon bought a ship and 
brought my merchandise from nearby places and carried goods 
from the city in turn. I made wealth the one god of my life, 
as I supposed, and in singleness of devotion paid homage and 
devout worship to my deity. Nor did I lack in sacrifice to that 
same god, for I offered my time, my effort, my thought and af- 
fection, my all, upon the altar, and by force of devotion gained 
favor. I gained wealth and that deference which is given to 
those who have gold and wine. 

In the early days of my struggle I met a Greek merchant 
named Aristo, and had some dealings with him. He had a 
daughter but two years younger than myself, who by her calm 
and gentle manner, won my confidence, and by her beauty of 
character and simple purity as fully won my admiration and 
respect. Once, when a hostile Numidian tribe had attacked and 
utterly destroyed a caravan richly laden with merchandise for 
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my stores, and in which I had hazarded all the gain of years, she 
had come to me with such encouragement and hopefulness as 
to inspire me with new determination, and had also persuaded 
her father to lend me two galleys with which I might take mer- 
chandise to Syracuse. To the devotion and love of Elana I 
owed a new opportunity and a renewed ambition. When I had 
returned to Aristo all that I owed him with a bonus for its use, 
and had laid a sure foundation for a fortune, I offered him a 
talent of gold if he would consent that I should marry Elana. 
It was agreed that if she should consent, I should take her after 
two years had passed. 

Aristo dealt in gold and silver ornaments for women’s wear, 
and had a large trade among the idle rich of Carthage, who 
spent great sums for such trinkets with which to adorn their 
persons. Now there had been brought to Carthage from Nu- 
midia, as a hostage of war, an Ethiopian princess, by name 
Ayoya. She was of that ravishing beauty which inflames the 
heart of a man with a consuming desire of love which cannot 
be quenched, and which will be satisfied only by possession. 
Through her dusky skin there shone the tinge of blood of rich- 
est red, giving her ebon cheeks the softest hue of garnet, while 
teeth of pearl adorned a smile to lure a god from sky and throne. 
Her eyes were of that dark soft brown whose depths are never 
sounded but by love that brooks no restraint, or else by hate 
which kills and revels in the joy of slaying. She was of winning 
mood, and of temper as sunny as skies of Ethiopia when the 
dew drops sparkle in myriad hues to welcome the god of light. 

Her hair of deepest black was as fine as a spider’s web, and 
hung like a silken mantle in flowing ripples to her ankles, the 
pride of her friends and the envy of all women. She was intel- 
ligent, generous and full of bouyant hope and laughter and song, 
though tears lay just behind the long lashes which curtained 
the glowing depths of her lustrous eyes. This creature of won- 
derful beauty, this woman of charm and grace, the daughter 
of a proud and powerful ruler, was the slave, the chattel—not 
of a proud and victorious general, nor even of a brave soldier— 
but of a sordid camp follower, into whose hands the fortunes of 
war had thrown her. She was displayed in the market for sale 
and the idle sons of wealth, with their empty heads and full 
pockets sated their leering eyes with her radiant beauty, while 
her haughty look of proud womanhood driven to bay, sent many 
a would-be purchaser away muttering mingled curses and bles- 
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sings to cover the confusion lighted by the fire of her eyes in 
the smouldering embers of his manhood. 

I had been to my ships at the merchants’ dock, and was re- 
turning to the house of Aristo, when in passing near the naval 
harbor I saw her. Her eyes met mine, and I stood bound by 
the spell, charmed beyond the power to move or even to look 
elsewhere. ‘The fire in them blazed fiercely no longer, but 
burned with an appeal for pity that was almost love. 


A Jew from Tyre, hoping to again barter her, had already 
offered a purchase price of ten talents (almost twenty thousand 
dollars) and was rubbing his palms in satisfaction, as no other 
bids were heard. The appeal of those wonderous eyes burned 
through every barrier to my very soul and surged up to my 
brain in a very frenzy of desire. I bid against the Jew again 
and again, until, for thirty talents, more than fifty thousand 
dollars, I led her away. Thus Ayoya became my princess, but 
ere a day had passed I had become her slave. The spell of her 
eyes, the sensuous charm of her smile, the liquid melody of her 
voice, and withal the gratitude of her heart that grew and blos- 
somed and bore the delicious fruit of love, made me the willing 
servant of her smallest wish. I freed her by marriage, and as 
her husband, sent an embassy with gifts and greetings to the far 
away kingdom in Numidia, where her father still ruled, uncon- 
quered by the Carthaginian arms. In a few months my mes- 
sengers returned with a dower of gems and gold and gifts that 
repaid me tenfold the ransom that I had paid. 


Ayoya advised me to become a merchant in gold and jewels, 
and by her sagacity more than by my wisdom, I succeeded be- 
yond my utmost hope. I bought here and there, and had my 
agents at every entrance to Carthage, whether by land or sea, 
and soon drove every competitor out of business, or hired them 
to do my business. Aristo, disheartened by my success, which 
devoured his business, sailed for Syracuse and thence to New 
Carthage, whence he travelled to Saguntum and was slain by 
the Romans. The gentle Elana, abandoned and all but forgot- 
ten, still lived with her aged mother in a little villa of Carthage, 
overlooking the sea. I had no time for memory or regret: I 
was too busy amassing gold and preparing for pleasure, for 
Ayoya and Adabaran became the leaders of luxury and gaiety. 

And so the years passed by as fleeting pleasures fly, and life 
was like a merry drinking song, a revelry and rout of joy and 
wine. I exchanged my vast interests for gold and all the lux- 
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uries that gold could buy, and together my princess and I re- 
ceived all the adulation which her beauty and our magnificence 
brought fawning to our feet. Trouble? We knew it not. Sorrow 
did not exist, for we never heard the word nor felt the pang; and 
yet satisfaction and contentment were as alien to our lives as 
were trouble and sorrow, for every gratification bred a score 
of new desires. Want feasted upon our largess but grew and 
fattened in our hearts, for the want which the soul feels grew 
apace with our devotion to pleasure. The soul wants while the 
body lives, and the soul lives ever. Hidden behind the drap- 
ings of luxury, smothered by the intoxicating aroma of pleas- 
ure, yet in a chance moment of quiet, in our secret hearts, we 
knew that our souls still lived. 

Once a summons came to me, a messenger bearing a signet 
ring upon which was engraved a triple square, ‘‘Elana, the 
daughter of Aristo, would speak with me.’’ ‘With a strange 
feeling of recognition I took the ring, and with a tremor of fore- 
boding, I found myself unable to refuse obedience to the com- 
mand. Something within me seemed awakening from sleep, 
something which had been long slumbering under the lull of 
the intoxicating fumes of pleasure. I liked it not, for as I gazed 
upon the talisman of the triple square, which I held in the palm 
of my left hand, with a great rush of certainty there flowed into 
my mind the conviction that all the fabric of my life was crum- 
bling and tottering, and this ring and the summons from Hlana 
were to be to me the forerunners of disaster, which would be 
the more bitter because merited. My heart was shaken with 
dread, and yet I dared not linger. I must go and go quickly. 

Elana received me in the court of her villa by the side of the 
fountain, whose tinkling waters had timed the rythmic cadence 
of her voice in years gone by, when her love was my joy; and, 
had I but known it, my hope; for had I yielded to its sweet and 
pure persuasion, I should have made my life useful rather than 
pleasant. 

Her hair had become white, as though age had frozen her 
blood, and her face showed the chastening lines of suffering, 
but a gleam of fixed determination in her blue eyes made them 
look like the steel of a Damascus blade. 

‘‘Thou art come, Adabaran,’’ she greeted. ‘‘it is well, for 
thou hast but little time until thou shalt have but one solace, and 
that will be the words of the ancient brother who first wore this 
ring, ‘And this, too, shall pass,’ but that will bring poor com- 
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fort to thee. Thou hast made gold and the power of wealth 
thy god, and soon thou shalt have neither, for he who shall 
despoil thee is even now at the gates of the city.’’ 

‘‘HKlana,’’ I answered, ‘‘if thou hast commanded me here but 
to prate of evil, why didst thou send? If thy words are false 
I care not; and if the evil comes, I flee not.’’ 

‘‘Because, Adabaran, I would awaken thee to thyself, that 
when thy desolation comes thou mayest extract from its very 
bitterness the lesson which will save for thee something from 
the wreck of thy hopes.’’ 

Even then I was so stupefied by my long devotion to pleasure 
that I supposed that she referred only to a possible salvage 
of a part of my fortune, from the loss which she prophesied. 
Still gazing into my eyes with that unyielding look of glittering 
steel, she said: 

‘‘ Awake, Archontes.’’ 

I started, for at those words I saw a landscape spread before 
me, a desert stretching away to the horizon, while just before 
me grew in the air the face of the Sphinx, and behind it the out- 
lines of a great pyramid. 

‘‘It is Khufu!’’ Ieried. ‘‘ Alas, my wasted life!’’ The words 
were forced from me half unconsciously, nor did I realize 
their import. Months later, when as a siave in the galleys, with 
nothing but the oar and the lash to engross me, my mind busied 
itself with these words and their astounding effect on me, and 
slowly reached back through twenty centuries until reminis- 
cence dimly outlined an experience of my soul, when I lived as 
the priest Archontes, all memory of whom had been hidden from 
Adabaran by his reckless devotion to pleasure and luxury. 

As I stood before Elana, the tumult in me quelled by the vision 
which her words had evoked, I raised my eyes again to hers 

and saw in them a quieter light, as though a greater power, 
: that needed no effort on her part, was now speaking through 
her voice and searching me with her eyes. She arose, and, 
standing before me, in voice that thralled my senses, said: 
: ‘This a brother bids me say to thee: ‘Archontes, the life of 
| Adabaran is not wasted. In the Great Plan naught is wasted, 
but all is used; even thy frivolous and foclish life, in which thou 
hast so madly pursued pleasure and sense, has cemented a 
friendship between thy soul and the soul of Ayoya which, when 
the baser consequences of thy foolish lives shall have been dis- 
solved by work and aspiration, shall lead her in a future life to 
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provide asylum and help for thee, at a time when thou hast need, 
and when the work thou are then endeavoring shall have need 
of thee. 

‘* «Thou hast now a time of choosing. Remain here in Car- 
thage and lose all thy possessions, and by years of slavery and 
toil and by death, chasten thyself and know thy soul, and so 
prepare for the next life with its great opportunities, or else 
flee Carthage with enough to save thee from toil, and in another 
life pay the debt of wasted opportunity which thou owest for 
this life. Go, and on thy soul choose wisely.’ ”’ 

I made not answer, but slowly withdrew, ever looking into 
her quiet eyes, until I passed the portal of the court, and the 
falling curtain hid her from my view. I turned, and as slowly 
passed out into the sunlight along the quay, by and beyond the 
naval harbor where the merchant ships were anchored, and 
I noted many war galleys and triremes, with signs of great 
excitement and preparation, and on past the harbor, where, 
through the street of the cloth merchants, and over a little hill 
to a temple of Isis which I had often seen, but never entered. 
Now I went in, and passing the altar to the left entered the 
chamber of meditation. None challenged my right, and none 
disturbed nor bade me go, and there I bowed in deep introspec- 
tion until the sun was gone and the symbol of Isis arose out of 
the blue sea. 1 went to my home and then told Ayoya all that 
I had experienced during that strangely eventful day. To my 
wonder and amazement she told me that she had, while reclin- 
ing in her own rest room, seen and heard as in a dream all that 
I had now related to her up to the moment that I entered the 
sanctuary of the temple of Isis, and that she knew my resolve, 
and that she, too, would remain in Carthage and meet any fate, 
which our life of wanton pleasure had stored up for her. I 
knew that she spoke truly, for I had not yet indicated the choice 
1 would make. 

We had already arranged a great feast for the morrow, to 
which we had bidden three score of the wealthiest and greatest 
of the citizens of Carthage. They came, and from the tenth 
hour of that day until the rosy dawning of the next, we held a 
very carnival of pleasure and feasting and dancing and mirth. 

During all the years of my early struggles, my final success, 
and my retirement to the luxurious pleasures of idleness, I had 
given no thought to the city nor its welfare. I paid the im- 
posts upon my business for the improvement of the city and 
the support of the army, and gave these matters no further 
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consideration. I knew, in a general way, of the ancient feud 
with Rome, and that she was a menace to our prosperity on sea 
and land, but of patriotism I knew not nor cared. Now the 
Romans came in their virile strength, and Carthage, worm-eaten 
by luxury and weakened by pleasure, crumbled before them. 
My possessions, together with those of all my associates and 
comrades in revelry, were fairly swallowed up by the Roman 
army. Ayoya herself was carried to Rome to grace the triumph 
of our conqueror, while I was locked to the bench of a Roman 
trireme, a slave of the galleys. My robes of fine linen gave 
place for my bare skin, and the perfumed baths of my days of 
ease were replaced by the brine of the sea, poured into 
the stripes of the lash. And so I began the fulfillment of the 
law which the soul lays upon itself. For three wretched years 
I survived the lash and oar, but I found myself and knew my 
soul, and so endured for the sake of the life to come, in which 
I should again journey upon the higher way. When I heard 
that Ayoya was dead I mourned not, for I knew that she, too, 
had worked out the meed of folly, and that trivial pleasures 
would never again enthrall her soul. 

Broken beyond repair, my body no longer responsive to curses 
nor blows, and so utterly useless to my cruel taskmasters, I 
was put ashore at Syracuse to die, while my chains and oar were 
forced upon another poor wretch whom war had degraded to 
Slavery. The iron bands about my ankles, which were chained 
to the floor of the galley bench where I had toiled and slept for 
those weary years, were loosed from my bent legs to be forced 
upon the strong and healthy limbs of my unfortunate successor. 
The belt of iron around my waist had been bolted there and 
could not be removed. 

My poor body, so long bent on the bench, could not be straight- 
ened, and so I was carried ashore and thrown aside to die among 
the rubbish of the shipyard, with its prowling dogs and rats. 
As I lay there, praying that death might urge his sluggard steps 
toward me, Elana came and did not pass me by. She poured 
oil into my festering wounds, made a rug of her mantle and 
had my misshapen body placed upon it, while she pillowed my 
head, and looking into my soul with her quiet eyes bade me die 
in peace, since I had paid the debt of my folly. And so I passed 
out of the sorrow which had proved itself to be the dregs of 
the cup of revelry, and my soul freed itself forever from the 
lust for gold and pleasure. 








A NEW SONG. 
By James ARTHUR EDGERTON. 


Sing to me a glad, new song 
That will tell of Liberty, 

That will tell the death of wrong 
In the time to be. 


I am tired of those who sing 
Only for the god of gold; 

I am tired of those who ring 
Changes on the old. 


I am waiting for a voice, 
To the Christ-ideal true, 
That will bid the world rejoice, 
Singing of the new. 


I am waiting for some soul, 
Clear as light and glad as youth, 
From whose lips a song shall roll 
That is filled with Truth. 


He will come with happy heart 
And with morning in his eyes. 
When he sings the world will start 

With a glad surprise. 


Here alone I wait for him, 

Glad if I can give some gleam 
Of his light, some echo dim 

Of his fuller dream. 


Sing to me a sweet, new song 
That will tell of Brotherhood, 

That will help the world along 
To the higher Good. 





THE LIFE OF JOHANN GEORG GICHTEL. 
TRANSLATED FROM ‘‘'T'HEOSOPHIA Practica,’’ vot. vil, LEYDEN,1772 
By T. R. Prater. 

CHAPTER XIV. 


He never played the hypocrite towards the rich on ac- 
eount of their money, nor would he bow down before Mam- 
mon, but he spoke the truth freely when he saw it would 
do good, and at all times discouraged evil doing. For 
all that, the wealthy loved him very much. His living was 
very plain. He had several housekeepers, who, in a measure, 
held views similar to his own, but they were usually cross to him, 
being of a somewhat choleric temperament. The last one who 
kept house for him was Elizabeth Webers, who was with him 
thirty-five years. She had full control of the house and said 
repeatedly that she could do what she pleased, and believed that 
if she should cook a piece of wood, cover it with sauce, and set 
it before him, he would not know the difference until he tried to 
put his fork into it. In spite of all these difficulties, he managed 
to have a proper diet in eating and drinking, although having 
overcome his lower nature, all food was the same to him, and he 
would eat what was put before him. He did most of his own 
household work, making up his own bed, and doing his own 
errands. 

It was during his lifetime, in 1672, that Holland became in- 
volved in a war with France. The French had nearly conquered 
the whole country, and were close to Amsterdam, and the fear 
in the city was so great that most of his followers packed up their 
belongings and intended to leave the city. This, however, was 
against his conscience, and he said to his friends: ‘‘We have 
received aid and comfort in this country; why should we leave 
it in its distress? Now is the time to aid, and not to flee.’’ So 
Gichtel was led in spirit against the spirit of the invading armies 
and in this manner he battled and fought on the inner plane, and 
conquered them; and reading in the newspaper of the exterior 
battles he found that everything on the outer plane occurred as 
it happened on the inner. ) 

About a year afterwards, in 1673, Charius, one of the hous- 
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hold, died. The other member of the houshold, Hoffman, died 
December 12, 1677. Both had been with Gichtel about eight or 
nine years. 


CHAPTER XV. 


After the above-mentioned war, God led him further into the 
inner realm, and entrusted him with the Divine Wisdom 
(Sophia), but she did not give herself to him completely, but 
behaved as if she did not want him, in order to test him further, 
and to bring out what really was in his heart. And as she main- 
tained this strange attitude for a long time, he nearly lost all 
courage and hope. But when, discouraged, he doubted, and 
contemplated giving up the fight, thinking that it was perhaps 
impossible in these times to consummate the spiritual union with 
Divine Wisdom (Sophia), she infused in him new courage and 
strength. 

At this time the widow mentioned above was again trying to 
marry him, and offered many inducements, but Divine Wisdom 
attracted Gichtel inwardly. While the widow offered him worldly 
advantages, Divine Wisdom offered him spiritual food. He 
loved Divine Wisdom with all his heart, but could not reach her 
unless he renounced woman, all worldly affairs, and even his life. 
He was in a quandary, and was undecided, for he feared to rest 
wholly on God for his sustenance, or the authority of the Bible, 
and although he had plenty of proof and experience of God’s 
care, yet he doubted whether in these faithless and loveless times 
God’s love would manifest. For this reason he feared to enter 
the fight, without having assurance from the God within that he 
should do so. He recognized that he stood between the two 
principles: that he had to choose between God and Mammon. 
Then he gathered his body, soul, senses, and mind, and with in- 
tense earnestness penetrated into the inner chamber and sub- 
mitted himself to God in body, soul and spirit; and prayed that 
He might do with him what He pleased, but not to leave him 
alone, as he was but an inexperienced child. He did aim to 
be an ardent lover, constant wooer, and future consort of Divine 
Wisdom, and to belong to her eternally. He asked Jesus to 
guide him in his decision. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


At the end of the year 1673, at Christmas, about eleven o’clock 
at night, while meditating, his spirit moved within him. At 
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first a dark cloud appeared, it then disappeared, and made 
room for a snow-white cloud, in which appeared the heavenly 
virgin, Divine Wisdom, his true helper and companion, whom 
though unseen he had intensely loved for so long a time. God 
had sent his eternal word, Jesus, in the form of a virgin, so that 
even Gichetl, in his external creature in the third Principle, 
could see and hear Jesus. Then they were united in the soul fire. 
What he experienced during this condition he wished other souls 
‘also to experience. Though he may have written whole books 
about this experience the ecstacy was so intense that it could not 
well be told in words, so that it has to remain a secret to all ex- 
cept to those who attain. Jesus spoke to him as one friend would 
to another and promised him continual help; that He would give 
him spiritual food; that He would be present in his light 
principles; that He would never leave him while in need, pov- 
erty, distress, or death; that all which he had denied himself by 
not marrying a rich woman he would replace; that his outward 
life would be eared for, and that he would work, and build with 
him and his future brethren, and that they should receive what- 
ever they should unitedly ask for. 

Divine Wisdom spoke into his soul ineffable words, which can- 
not be outwardly expressed; they were spiritual powers, and 
remained unforgotten within his heart. They were effective 
weapons in repulsing all attacks of the Evil One. For the lat- 
ter attacked him most fiercely, and in all manners, so as to test 
him to the very inmost of his nature. Having had sight of the 
truth in all things, he could no more be moved by sophistries and 
deceptions. 

Wisdom’s inner language is without words, without sound or 

3 tone; it is not like any human speech, and yet he understood it 

: as if it had been his own mother tongue. These experiences 
were to him proof that God looked kindly upon him; and tread- 
ing upon the moon (rising above sensual tendencies) in true 
faith, he placed himself unreservedly in the hands of God in 
matters of sustenance as well as everything else. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


After these experiences much was disclosed to Gichtel about 
the hidden knowledge of the fall of Adam, the regeneration, and 
r the rebirth of humanity through Christ; but it was of a nature 
so lofty that it was inexpressible by human speech. Wisdom also 
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showed him that another fight between Michael and the Dragon 
was impending, and that this would be reflected in contention 
among the brethren, which made him sad whenever he thought 
of it. He made up his mind not to tell anyone of his experiences 
so as not to arouse jealousy and hatred. Divine Wisdom opened 
to him the treasures of knowledge in both inner and outer 
spheres; and he was so much affected that it seemed to him he 
was living in Paradise rather than in this world. Wisdom also 
told him that if he wished constantly to receive in his soul her 
radiations and company, and have benefit from his devotions, he 
must keep free of all earthly iust and attachments, and this he 
faithfully observed. From that time on he fought intensely with 
the dragon, and eventually conquered him. After that he could 
say that he had received the same blessing as Paul, when the 
latter entered the third heaven. He carried within himself the 
body of the first Adam, and realized within himself Paradise; 
although he still had a physical body, which laid on him the 
obligation to strive for his brothers and sisters who had not 
as yet found peace. So he found the Virgin, Divine Wisdom, 
which man lost in Adam, and regained in Christ. She was his 
new heavenly force, something which no one knows unless he 
unites with Jesus. 

Gichtel faithfully followed the behests of the inner voice, and 
thought that he had received a special gift, and that all the pain 
and sorrow he had been subject to had been for the sole purpose 
of advancing his own growth; but his thoughts were not those 
of God. who had decided on another course. Gichtel thought that 
now he could live by himself, and be at rest; but Divine Wisdom 
said: ‘‘ Now thou must go to aid thy brothers and sisters, who 
are as yet weak, and help them to strive against, and gain victory 
over, the flesh, devil, hell, anger, and the world.’’ She placed 
on him the task of working for the salvation of humanity. Faith- 
fully he followed the behests of God, no matter how troublesome 
to his old Adam the work was. 


OUR MAGAZINE SHELF. 


NOTICE.—Books, coming under the subjects to which this Magazine is devoted, 
will be received, and as space permits, impartially reviewed, irrespective of author 
and publisher. 

‘The duty of the reviewer is to present to our readers a true and unbiased 
account of his charge. There will be no deviation from this principle.— Ed. 








THE MASTERY OF DEATH, by A. OSBORNE EAVES, 8vo., 96 pages. Philip Wellby, 
London, 1906 

This little book, a compilation of modern ideas concerning nutrition and a method 
of living presented npon a New Thought or Mental Science basis, is printed 
clearly on good paper and in such a manner that the eye feels no fatigue in follow- 
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ing the clear and direct, readable style. 1t is a work containing much good prac- 
tical advice to those who wish for a long life in a sound body. But the average 
student should read with fine discrimination, for he will meet some advice that 
if followed, will produce a result far different from the one desired. Some of the 
features to be warned against, are the advocacy of a vegetarian diet and prefer- 
ably an extreme one of fruits and nuts. The extreme economy in the consumption 
of even these foods, two or three ounces of nuts, three quarters to one pound of 
fruit, a tablespoonfull of oil, and in addition, fasts up to one week are recommended 
in cases of disease. The author adopts the theories of Dr. Dewey, the champion of 
the ‘‘no breakfast system,’’ maintaining that we have developed an abnormal sense 
he calls appetite, which is seated in the stomach, and induces disease by glutton- 
ous consumption of food, whereas there can be no digestion without natural hunger 
‘* which comes from the mouth and throat, and comes only twice a day and upon 
which perfect sleep depends, and which natural hunger,’’ he further says, ‘‘is 
the proper indicator of how much and when to eat, even though it interfere with 
domestic and business arrangements.’’ 

A feature to be criticised, and which may become very dangerous to the ignorant, is 
that the author advises the use of affirmations and the great power of imagination to 
eure disease and to obtain a healthy body. He advises ‘‘to affirm disease has no 
hold upon me, for 1 am determined to have it no longer,’’ (p.85), or that vigour and 
vitality are coursing through one’s veins bringing immunity from disease. These 
assertions if they are not true as to existing conditions delude the real, inner 
man, blunt the edge of discrimination, ultimately destroy the perception of what is 
false and what is true and thus retard the evolution of the soul, which is a crime, 
if there is one, 

Mr aves properly warns against diverting the stream of life into the sex organs, 
for the seed not only serves in the preservation of the species but also as the source 
where is stored up and whence is drawn vitality, when required, and in its preser- 
vation lies the true secret of the Mastery of Death, not only by prolonging life 
but also by becoming immortal while in the body. 

Mr Eaves following Dr Harry Campbell and Horace Fletcher says, what is 
well worth promulgating, that men eat too much, that they dig their graves with 
their teeth, and that the only disease man has is food poisoning, which makes im- 
pure blood, causing diseased tissue formation. To obviate faulty nutrition, ef- 
ficient mastication and salivation is of supreme importance, first because holding 
a small morsel of food long in the mouth and thoroughly masticating, insalivating, 
and triturating it, not only tends to reduce the appetite for an undue amount of 
food, but will sooner satisfy the needs of the body than food bolted. No liquids 
should be taken with meals, as they then dilute the gastric juices, but some time 
after the meals, when they wash out the stomach and then they should not be 
swallowed at once, but held in the mouth for some time so that saliva may mix 
with them. Special care should be taken in retaining in the mouth soft pappy foods, 
like new bread, boiled potatoes, prepared cereals, for by any laborious and sustained 
mastication, raw starch is freely digested by the saliva. There in the mouth is the 
only place for its proper mastication. Filling the digestive organs with starch, 
besides leading to immediate digestive troubles, gives rise to the formation of 
fermentation and toxins which carried by the blood into the tissues manifest there 
the faulty nutrition, a discovery made long ago by Dr. J. H. Salisbury and explain- 
ed in his ‘‘ Alimentation and Disease.’’ These rules may be observed by any one 
without his being a fruit and nut vegetarian. 

‘here is much written by the author which merits consideration, and many things 
he advises may be adopted to the end of prolonging life, but hard and fast 
rules cannot be laid down. A steady, unwavering desire for immortality will 
sooner or later guide each one to the method most appropriate for him to master 
death.- 


AQUARIUS. 





